For the Student 
At Home... 
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THIS MONTH’S SUGGESTION 
Sanctum Altar Scarf 


White silk broadcloth altar scarf, 

size 38 inches long. 114% inches 

wide, beautifully embroidered in 

several colors of mystic design 
with lace edging. 


Only $2.50, postpaid 


We can visualize early man in the midst of wild places 
uprooting thick vegetation with crude implements and 
with gnarled and unskilled hands reverentially levelling 
ground in a spot chosen to become his temple. The sacred 
area was not to accommodate a magnificent structure of 
stone and glass, a symbol of culture and religion alike, 
but a humble pylon of native rocks, whose height was 
limited by man's ability and strength to raise them in 
place. Upon this raised place, the first altar, man made 
his sacrificial offerings and indicated his devotion to the 
unseen Omnipotence. With time the sacred circle about the 
altar expanded and learning and theology included in it 
many ecclesiastical accessories, but never through the cen- 
turies has the altar lost its prominence as the principal 
place of worship. The altar may be the lavish one of a 
great Cathedral or a humble shelf in a home sanctum, 
but its symbolism is always of the highest spiritual order. 


To the Rosicrucian, because of his understanding of the 
true significance of the sanctum altar, we offer a beautiful 
white silk broadcloth altar scarf. It is 38 inches long and 
11} inches wide, and is lined with cambric and has an 
attractive lace edging. Its design is a handsomely em- 
broidered mystic symbolism of five colors, red, yellow, pale 
pink, rose, and black. A limited number have heen es- 
pecially made and we offer them at the low price of $2.50 
each. This scarf wil] make a splendid addition to your 
sanctum. 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


COURIER CAR OF THE ROSICRUCIAN BOARD OF LECTURESHIP 


These modern heralds of the Rosicrucian Order will announce its principles to thousands of persons in dozens of communities throughout the United States 
during the year. A special truck has been equipped by AMORC with the latest type of sound and talking motion picture equipment and other paraphernalia 
for demonstrating to Rosicrucian members in various cities the teachings of the Order. In addition to this Good Will Tour, public lectures followed by sound 
and talking motion pictures will be held in all the large cities of the United States. The obsolete method of lantern slide illustrations will be dispensed with. 
From left to right are Frater Cecil A. Poole, special lecturer, and Kendal I. Brower, technician, in Rosicrucian Park just prior to leaving on their national tour. 


W hat Strange 
Cosmic Power 
Influences Humans? 


By WHAT RIGHT does man presume that he is the 
chosen being of the universe and that the earth alone 
shapes his existence? In the infinite spaces above, tenanted 
by vast and magnificent worlds, are Cosmic forces which in- 
fluence the life of every mortal. As tron filings respond to the 
attraction of a magnet, so too, your acts are the result of an 
impelling influence upon your will. Just as the unseen Cosmic 

rays give the earth form and substance, so too, from the infinite 
reaches, an invisible subtle energy affects the thought processes of 
every human. Life itself bows to this strange universal force- 
why, then, should YOU not understand and COMMAND IT? 
You are like a pendulum either to be swung forward to happiness 
and the fulfillment of your dreams, or backward into discourage: 
ment and disillusionment. Why remain poised in a state of anxiety, 
uncertainty, and anticipation? Learn to draw to yourself these 
Cosmic forces which will give your mind the creative impetus that 
will assure the end in life you seek. 


FOR YOU .-- THIS FREE, SEALED BOOK f 
@ Not for the curious nor the Jefa but for the modern 
man and woman the Rosicrucians, a progressive movement of 
thinking persons, offer a free, Sealed Book, telling how you 
may acquire the truth about these phenomenal Cosmic 

powers little understood today and which make for free- 
dom and attainment in life. THIs Is THE Day AND AGE 

OF Mastery. Throw off the age-old custom of —“let life 
be as it may’—and learn to create it as you wish it. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


“USE THIS GIFT COUPON 


Scribes S. P. C. 

The Rosicrucjans (AMORC) 

Rusicrucian Park, San Jose. California. 
Please send me without obligation the 

free, Sealed Book, which tells how I may 

obtain the unusual facts about the Cosmic 

forces which affect my life. 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 


THE TENDENCY @P Ire 


HE MOST diffi- 
cult task, perhaps, 
that lies before 
any of us in at- 
tempting to guide 
and direct the un- 
foldment and evo- 
lution of the hu- 
man_ personality, 
is to change the 
view-point of life 
in each individual. 

As human be- 
ings busy each 
hour of the day with the purely inci- 
dental things of life, we are prone to 
become too greatly interested in the epi- 
sodes of life and overlook the perspec- 
tive of the tendency of life. From the 
moment we arise in the morning until 
we close our eyes at night, each minute 
and each hour is filled with mental or 
physical episodes that require some at- 
tention on our part but to which we 
give an exaggerated importance. We do 
not look upon the great events of life as 
epics, but rather analyze our progress 
and course by the individual episodes 
as they occur. 


It is as though we looked at each hour 
of our lives through a microscope in 
which the entire picture of the thing be- 
ing studied is not seen while one small 
element, one very small portion, is high- 
ly magnified and so elaborated that it 
appears to be the whole of the picture. 
The passing episodes of our daily lives 
are, after all, mere incidents in life it- 
self. It is as though we were walking 
through the course of life upon a long 
road paved with small bricks and stop- 
ping while we stepped upon each brick 
to study it as though it, and not its 


companions, were the sole support of 
our progress along the way. 

In so elaborating upon the nature 
and importance of the episodes of our 
daily lives. we build a very false and 
artificial value around each incident and 
attribute to it an importance which it 
does not have. There are incidents and 
episodes in our daily lives which, at the 
time of their occurrence seem significant. 
or sometimes dramatic or tragic, humor- 
ous or inconsequential. Very often the 
ones that we think are inconsequential 
are, after all, more important in their 
contribution to the scheme of life than 
we realize; and very often the things we 
think most important are, in the light of 
afterthought, unworthy of having regis- 
tered themselves in our consciousness. 

We even anticipate and worry about 
events that cast their shadows before 
us as though they were episodes of ex- 
treme importance. It has been said by a 
wise philosopher of modern times that 
most of the things we worry about 
never happen. It is because the unex- 
pected has a fascination for us and the 
things we anticipate are always highly 
colored with the pigments of our ima- 
gination, and we magnify out of all pro- 
portion the importance of a thing that is 
apt to happen or which is threatened in- 
stead of looking upon it as one of the 
episodes of life, one of the stepping 
stones, one of the trials in a long paved 
highway over which all must tread. 

It is not the group of episodes in each 
day of life, nor even the outstanding 
episodes of the past year that measure 
our progress and measure the value of 
life to us. It is our tendency and the 
trend of our unfoldment and progress 
that is importance. Each episode can be 
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turned in a moment into an urge or an 
inspiration to carry on and to follow 
out the convictions we have adopted 
and the code of life we have accepted. 
Even the most disturbing episodes, if 
looked upon as momentary and passing, 
as a mere tribulation of the hour, can be 
transmuted into a stepping stone to lift 
us higher in our accomplishment and at- 
tainment of life's desires. What does it 
matter that today was fraught with 
bitter disappointments over the little 
things that constitute the grains of sand 
in one stone upon which we stand for a 
brief period? Tomorrow those episodes 
will be relegated to insignificance in the 
light of other episodes that are occupy- 
ing our attention, or those which are 
about to manifest themselves. Measur- 
ing life by its episodes is causing us to 
move through a panorama of constantly 
changing scenes each of which ensnares 
and inhibits our broader vision and 
keeps us from seeing our true relation- 
ship with the wider, higher, and more 
important things of life. 

When we, who are attempting to 
guide and direct others, come to analyze 
the progress, the development, the situ- 
ation or condition of any one of our 
members, we do not allow ourselves to 
be influenced by the reported episodes 
that are given to us in letters and para- 
graphs of comments. We pay little or 
no attention to the fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, happy or unhappy incidents of 
the day, week or month which seem to 
hold the attention of the members in 
their daily struggle to improve them- 
selves. We try to see beyond these epi- 
sodes the trend and tendency of the life 
of the individual. 

One question we always ask our- 
selves in analyzing the career of any in- 
dividual: "What will these episodes do 
in strengthening or weakening the tend- 
ency of this individual's course of life?” 
If we can see that through the daily epi- 
sodes, the real incidents of life, the 
weekly or monthly trials and tribula- 
tions that seem to be so important, the 
individual is learning how to overcome 
obstacles, how to lay aside fear of the 
future, how to develop strength of char- 
acter, how to add mental and spiritual 
fortitude to his assets, how to broaden 
his vision of life, how to look to the fu- 
ture for the fulfillment of his ambitions, 
we know these episodes will become not 
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deterrent factors, not obstacles, not un- 
pleasant things for which a dear price 
must be paid reluctantly, but grains of 
sand in the buffing wheel of life that 
polish and smooth the coarse and give 
beauty and elegance to the character, 


In all of our teachings and in all of 
the Rosicrucian activities the directors 
of this great work are concerned with 
the tendencies in the lives of the mem- 
bers, We try to cultivate tendencies 
that will not be affected by the episodes 
of life. We are trying to establish in the 
consciousness and mentality of each in- 
dividual certain principles that will be 
dominating trends of thought, domin- 
ating trends of action, and dominating 
factors in the conscious and uncon- 
scious efforts of the individual] to 
achieve his goal. 

We human beings little suspect how 
the things that we hold most dear as 
the elements in a code of life or the 
principles which we adopt as our stand- 
ards of living, tend to guide and direct 
our course of action. We may think 
that these beliefs and these convictions, 
these ideals and these principles, are 
secondary and are subjective affecting 
us only in our moments of peace and 
tranquillity and when we are not dis- 
turbed by the unpleasant or all-absorb- 
ing episodes of the hour and the day. 
But we are wrong in taking this view- 
point. What we accept as wisdom and 
knowledge and take unto ourselves as 
truths and transmute into principles of 
proper living, have a very great power 
to affect the tendency of our course of 
life. Higher principles based upon uni- 
versal truths and the development of a 
broader vision and a more humanitarian 
and Godly concept of life itself will 
create a tendency to live a life in har- 
mony with such thoughts. Then the 
episodes of life that mark our path and 
enable us to measure life by the lesser 
things will become less enslaving and 
we will find peace and happiness even 
in the midst of momentary sorrow, 
grief, and tribulation. 

I am happy to be able to say that in 
the past twenty-five years while oc- 
cupying the position of chief executive 
of the Order in North America, I have 
seen the tendencies in the lives of 
thousands of individuals gradually 
modified, gradually improved, and so 
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elevated that despite the economic con- 
ditions, the political disturbances, the 
material depressions and disappoint- 
ments of life, and all of the interwoven 
episodes that make for a continually 
fantastic chain of inharmonious links, 
there has been a very definite advance- 
ment upwardly and masterfully on the 
part of these members. 

Just as an efficient business organiza- 


tion or institution measures its success, 
growth, or development by the general 
trend of its affairs and not by the inci- 
dents or episodes of any one day, so 
each individual should measure the pro- 
gress and development of his life by the 
trend and tendencies of his worldly ex- 
istence and not by the events that dis- 
tinguish one hour or one day from an- 
other. 
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An Interesting Vacation Trip 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ENJOY MANY PLEASANT FEATURES 
IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR ATTENDANCE AT 
OUR CONVENTION 


By THe CONVENTION SECRETARY 


ORE interesting 
features are of- 
fered here in Cali- 
fornia this year 
for visitors to the 
Pacific Coast than 
at any other time 
in recent years. 
Everyone who can 
possibly do so, 
should plan to 
spend his vacation 
days or weeks 
somewhere in 

California during the month of July. 

Among the many new and unusual 
features which the tourist will enjoy 
this summer in addition to the Rosicru- 
cian Convention in San Jose, are the 
following: 

First, the g reat national exposition 
which will open in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, early this summer. Millions of dol- 
lars are being spent to make the fair one 
of the most attractive features of its 
kind, and visitors from all parts of the 
world will spend many happy days and 

ours in San Diego. In the first place, 
the city itself is beautifully located close 
to the Mexican border and on a magni- 
ficent bay. It is only a few hours’ auto 


ride from Los Angeles and a very short 
drive from a number of fascinating 
Mexican communities and very close to 
Agua Caliente, the famous resort city 
with all of its attractive sport features, 
beautiful grounds, driveways, and Mex- 
ican attractions. In this resort city one 
will find every day in the year and in 
the evenings large numbers of the actors 
and actresses from Hollywood who fly 
by airplane or drive in automobiles for 
dinner or for afternoon golf, the races, 
or for dancing. One is apt to meet more 
of the famous stars in one hour in Agua 
Caliente than in any part of Hollywood. 

San Diego is a very attractive city, 
its climate is considered ideal. and its 
hospitality extremely courteous. With 
its magnificent locality, San Diego is 
sure to be one of the centers of interest 
for all who reach the Pacific Coast this 
summer. 

Our members who come to San Jose 
by train or automobile can go south 
from San Jose to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood and enjoy all of the fascina- 
ting features of the beaches and moving 
picture studios, the hotels and big 
stores, boulevards and parks of Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, Santa Monica, 
and Long Beach and then in a few 
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hours reach San Diego. Those who buy 
railroad tickets from eastern States for 
California can have their tickets routed 
so that they can return to the East via 
Los Angeles and San Diego at no addi- 
tional expense. After spending a week 
or ten days with us in San Jose, at our 
Convention, it will be a treat to return 
home through the southern cities and 
enjoy the special features they offer 
this year. 

Secondly, those who are interested in 
aviation and the activities of the Army 
and Navy in connection with aviation 
will enjoy visiting the great airbase ad- 
joining San Jose. The loss of the great 
dirigible Macon has caused the govern- 
ment to decide to make the Macon air- 
base a center for airplane activities and 
in addition to this interesting visit there 
are many other air sites around San 
Jose where visitors can arrange for 
flights in the air for periods of ten 
minutes to several hours for a few dol- 
lars and those who have never enjoyed 
the thrill of flying over the mountains 
and valleys of land and over the ocean 
for a few minutes in the large and very 
safe airplanes of modern construction 
can add this feature to the many others 
that help to make a vacation enjoyable. 

San Jose is close enough to San Fran- 
cisco for our members and visitors to 
make hurried and pleasant trips to its 
stores, parks, beach, military presido, 
the Golden Gate, the Seal Rocks, and 
the scores of other features that make 
San Francisco and the Golden Gate 
area famous and fascinating. The larg- 
est bridges in the world are now being 
constructed across the Golden Gate and 
San Francisco Bay and these are worth 
seeing. 

Then there are the campus grounds 
and buildings of the famous university 
at Berkeley and also Stanford, in addi- 
tion to many other prominent places of 
education and science such as the great 
observatory on the mountains close to 
San Jose where our members are cordi- 
ally received in the evenings and given 
a free opportunity to look through the 
largest telescopes at the most distant 
planets and stars. 

Every hour and every day of your 
visit to this valley known as the Valley 
of Heart's Delight will be filled with in- 


structive, inspiring, and never-to-be- 
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forgotten incidents. While it is true 
that Hollywood is internationally known 
because of its moving pictures, the Santa 
Clara Valley in which San Jose is lo- 
cated, is known throughout t he world 
because of its wonderful fruits and 
vegetables. No matter where you may 
go in the world in the finest places of 
eating, you will find the Del Monte and 
Santa Clara Valley products either 
fresh or in cans and jars. We who 
travelled to Egypt and went to even 
some of the most remote places found 
this to be true for wherever well-pre- 
served fruits and vegetables are a neces- 
sity there the California products hold 
first place. The wonderful climate and 
the other natural conditions of this val- 
ley make it the ideal place to live. With 
its mountains, valleys, rolling plains, 
seashore parks, boulevards, driveways, 
historical sites, many colleges, universi- 
ties, private schools, and scientific in- 
stitutions the valley is like a large play- 
ground in which the visitor and tourist 
can spend many happy days, weeks, 
and months. Living conditions are very 
nominal while enjoying the best of food, 
drinking water, fresh air, invigorating 
sunshine, and typical California hospi- 
tality. 

For our Convention, during the week 
of July 14 to 20, we have planned every 
kind of entertainment as well as in- 
structive features for our members and 
their relatives and friends who may 
come with them. Even though relatives 
and friends may not attend actual ses- 
sions of the Convention there will be 
every opportunity afforded for these 
persons to enjoy themselves while sep- 
arated from those in attendance at the 
Convention. Automobile drives for 
sightseeing will be provided for those 
who come by train and there will be 
theater parties, dinner parties, the great 
banquet that is given by the Order to 
all who come to the Convention and 
especially conducted tours of sight- 
seeing. 

Those who come by automobile will 
find auto camps where the rates are very 
nominal and conditions very clean and 
comfortable. There are many modern 
hotels in and near San Jose where the 
rates are very reasonable. 
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There are no expensive fees attached 
to the attendance at the convention. 
Only the one registration fee of $1.50 
is required of all. It admits the members 
and delegates to every session of the 
Convention, to every lecture, every 
demonstration, every special feature, and 
finally to the great banquet that is held 
in one of the large hotels on the last 
evening of the Convention week. Those 
who wish to come a few days before the 
Convention begins or remain a few 
days after it is concluded will find com- 
mittees ready to help them enjoy the 
vacation period and to make each hour 
and minute of the day and night register 
a thrill and a profitable impression. 

Every member of any degree of 
study, connected with any lodge or 
chapter, in any division of our work, in 
any part of North America or South 
America or even in foreign countries, is 
invited to the Convention as long as 
each is actually an active member of the 
organization. 

Our members will have an opportun- 
ity to meet and interview all of the 
principal officers of the organizations 
here in San Jose to observe every one of 
the departments at work, to spend many 
interesting hours in the science building 
watching the operations going on in the 
various laboratories and meeting mem- 
bers and advanced workers of the or- 
ganization from all the various cities of 
the country. Between the official ses- 
sions of the Convention which are held 
morning, afternoon, and evening, there 
will be special committee meetings, dem- 
onstrations, and lectures and other fea- 
tures of profit to the student and in- 
vestigator. 

Rosicrucian Park is large enough to 
accommodate many hundreds of mem- 
bers in groups under the trees and on 
the lawns and around fountains and 
pools or in various shady nooks and 
corners while groups of members dis- 
cuss various principles or pass the time 
between the sessions in the Convention 
hall in games and various forms of re- 
creation. 


Come to the Convention this year 
and listen not only to the lectures and 
see the various startling and interesting 
demonstrations, but take part in the dis- 
cussions and in the voting on various 
matters that are brought before the 
Convention for the improvement of the 
work of the organization and the addi- 
tion to its various features. Every mem- 
ber, as well as every delegate, is afford- 
ed an opportunity during Convention 
week to express his or her opinion, to 
offer suggestions, and to vote upon va- 
rious resolutions. You will be interested 
in hearing the large Rosicrucian choir 
sing Rosicrucian and other mystical 
anthems and songs with the help of the 
Rosicrucian orchestra, and you will en- 
joy participating in the community sing- 
ing which will help you to become 
familiar with many Rosicrucian chants 
and songs and which you will want to 
use in your experiments and official 
activities later on. Leaders in our work 
will deliver special] lectures touching 
upon the most important principles of 
the Rosicrucian system and there will be 
those ready to help you in solving your 
personal problems and in strengthening 
your contact with every feature of our 
great work. 

Make your plans now for one glori- 
ous summer vacation on the Pacific 
Coast. If you want to know how to 


have your railroad ticket arranged so 
that you can include the most interest- 
ing features in the midwest and on the 
Pacific Coast without extra expense, 
write a letter to the Convention Chair- 
man and ask for this special informa- 
tion. Remember the date for the Con- 
vention, July 14 to 20. Plan to get here 
at least one day before the Convention 
starts and become well acquainted with 
the members whom you will meet on 
the grounds of Rosicrucian Park. Help 
us to make this another unusually large 
and enthusiastic summer period in the 
great work of our organization. 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most advanced and highly developed spiritual members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity. It is a focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at this time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefit as well 
as those who are members. The book called “Liber 777” describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members by addressing their request for this book to Friar S. P. C., care 
of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
stamps. (Please state whether member or not—this is important.) 
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A DIVINE PRIVILEGE 


MONG the mys- 
tics and mystical 
philosophers of 
oriental lands, the 
practice of enter- 
ing into the silence 
or into meditation 
several times each 
day for just a few 
minutes at a time 
is a very old and 
established cus- 
tom. Compared 


larly between twelve and one o'clock, 
or of closing business offices at five 
thirty or six o'clock, or of going to 
church at eleven o'clock on Sunday 
morning, or of buying the morning 
newspaper on the way to the train. 
These customs are so general and so 
universally acknowledged as proper, 
beneficial, and consistent with the rou- 
tine of life, that an exception to these 
customs is the only thing that evokes 
comment. 

In fact, in the Western World aris- 


with customs 
established in the Western World it is 
equivalent to that of eating lunch regu- 
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ing in the morning at a certain hour, 
eating at a certain hour, and retiring 
generally at a time somewhere between 
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A Visit to a Mystery School 


OUR JOURNEY TAKES US TO ANCIENT EGYPT IN THE TIME 
OF ITS GREATEST GLORY 


By THE IMPERATOR 


EVERAL days ago 
I had occasion to 
translate a few 
paragraphs of 
writing carved in 
an old stone that 
stands in the cen- 
ter of a glass case 
in our Oriental 
Museum here at 
Rosicrucian Park. 
The hieroglyphic 
inscription on this 
stone indicates 

that it was prepared as an everlasting 

record of some of the activities carried 
on in one of the mystery schools of 

Egypt centuries ago. 

As I translated some of the phrases 
my mind naturally turned backward to 
the time when the mystery schools of 
Egypt were in the height of their glory 
and power, and I thought of the many 
references to be found in our ancient 
Rosicrucian manuscripts and in other 
historical documents regarding the pur- 
poses and magnificent accomplishments 


The of these ancient institutions. 
Rosierucian I wonder how many of our members 
z and our readers and friends have any 
Digest real conception of these ancient mys- 
May tery schools as they were called. In 
1935 many books dealing with the mystical 


teachings of the ancients there are ref- 
erences to these mystery schools, but 
usually such references are very vague 
and it is always evident that the writers 
of the books, translating paragraphs 
from ancient manuscripts, had no 
knowledge of the conditions surround- 
ing the preparation of these ancient 
writings and teachings. 

I know that if any of our mem- 
bers could afford to do so they would 
like to take a hurried trip to Egypt, and 
as they travelled eastward would want 
to have the clock and the calendar turn 
backward so that when they arrived in 
the Valley of the Nile they would find 
themselves standing in that country in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century B.C. 
If it were possible to do this, we would 
find a magnificent nation of people di- 
vided intellectually, philosophically, and 
religiously into two classes, the true 
mystics and the followers of the false 
priesthood. They would find temples 
devoted to the promulgation of the 
priesthood’s false religions and they 
would find these people in political con- 
trol of a great land of mystery. They 
would find also a magnificent power, a 
grandeur of wealth, of material things, 
and a land seemingly filled with pro- 
sperity and Juxuriousness. But unless 
they were admitted to the mystic 
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brotherhoods by initiation and could 
qualify themselves through initiations, 
they would never contact the secret 
portals of the mystery schools nor ever 
meet the leaders of the real hierarchy of 
Egypt, who were preserving for all time 
the secret wisdom and the secret heri- 
tage of the ancient mystery schools. 


Long before the so-called pagan reli- 
gion of Egypt became outwardly and 
very definitely dethroned in its grip on 
the lives of the people of Egypt, there 
were small groups in every large com- 
munity meeting in secret and carrying 
on a very careful study and analysis of 
the secret teachings which had come 
down to them through the ages. It was 
not until the immediate forefathers of 
Amenhotep IV began to publicly and 
officially attack the power of the pagan 
priesthood that mighty changes and im- 
portant modifications took place in the 
thinking and acting of the majority of 
the citizens of Egypt. 


The pagan religion of the priesthood 
was based upon mythology, superstition, 
and the deliberately falsified principles 
of life. It became not only an artificial 
religion but a means for political con- 
trol. In the hands of the priests of the 
pagan priesthood rested most of the 
political power of Egypt to such an ex- 
tent that even the pharaohs in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries B. C. 
were dominated by unknown and secret 
chiefs of the pagan priesthood who de- 
livered their orders and carried out their 
malicious desires through emissaries in 
the courts and representatives in every 
branch of the government. 


The teachings of this priesthood were 
carefully designed from century to cen- 
tury to hide and destroy the great wis- 
dom that had come into Egypt centuries 
before from the refugees of the lost 
continent of Atlantis. From that conti- 
nent and its great attainment in wisdom 
and human accomplishment had come 
the knowledge of nature’s laws or of 
secret principles that had enabled Egypt 
to lift itself out of the most primitive 
state of existence to a masterful place 
in all of the arts and sciences, and it 
was during this period of only a hun- 
dred years, when the great wisdom was 
brought to Egypt and gladly accepted 
by its rulers, that Egypt abandoned its 
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crude huts and underground habitations 
and created its magnificent architecture, 
structures, and developed its wonderful 
art to the point where it became the 
most magnificent in the world. But the 
pagan priests soon discovered that this 
great knowledge and wisdom was weak- 
ening its hold upon the people and it 
therefore invented and officially estab- 
lished its mythological religious tenets 
which gradually led the Egyptian 
people into beliefs based upon super- 
stitious ideas and broke down their 
faith in their own powers and abilities 
and made stupid, unthinking heirlings 
and slaves out of them. 


It was for the purpose of preventing 
this secret wisdom and great heritage 
of knowledge from completely disap- 
pearing in the land of Egypt that led 
some of the wisest of the rulers and the 
wisest of the Egyptian diplomats to 
establish the secret mystery schools. 


We speak of these schools as though 
there were many of them or plural in 
number. The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that there was but one mystery 
school, although it had a number of 
branches or places for instruction in dif- 
ferent parts of the Egyptian territory. 
But the teachings and activities of this 
organization represented one school, It 
was not given any name and had no 
definite symbol other than a mark by 
which a member could identify it or 
identify himself as an initiate. The rec- 
ords indicate that the See or chief center 
of the mystery schools of Egypt was 
located first in the ancient city of Phila- 
delphia, then later in Memphis and with 
a branch in a place called Mizraim, and 
then later at Thebes and Luxor. Finally 
the last headquarters of the mystery 
schools was located at the city of 
Akhnaton on the banks of the Nile on 
the site of the ancient city of Tel-El- 
Amarna. 


In order that the carefully selected, 
carefully tested, tried, and prepared 
members and students of these mystery 
schools might have their lives protected 
and might meet safely for lectures and 
studies a very complicated system of 
secret activity was invented or gradu- 
ally evolved. It appears that at first 
only those who were true-blooded 
Egyptians of a known ancestry and of 
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tested and tried honesty and integrity 
were admitted to the secret school. And 
even so, these selected persons had to 
show by their lives and by their general 
activities that they were not in support 
of the pagan priesthood or its teachings, 
but had vision and understanding and 
were sincere and loyal in their separate- 
ness from the priesthood. It must have 
been a serious condition indeed. It was 
hardly possible for an Egyptian to buy 
or secure in any manner a piece of land 
upon which to build a home of any 
kind, or to establish himself permanent- 
ly or to enter any occupation or trade 
without first securing the approval and 
indorsement of the priesthood. It was 
impossible, in fact, for an Egyptian as 
an individual to accumulate any material 
assets or to have anything upon which 
he could place an individual claim un- 
less he was a member of the pagan 
priesthood’s religion. 


This religion was organized in outer 
and inner circles and the representatives 
of the priesthood, acting as spies in 
every community, reported to the priest- 
hood the name and identity of any in- 
dividual who did not attend the priest- 
hood’s religious services and who did 
not bow down to the pagan god and 
pay allegiance at the same time to the 
rulers of the priesthood. To ever give 
the least manifestation outwardly of any 
doubt regarding the powers of the 
mythological gods, or to even question 
the authority of any of the priests of 
the priesthood or any of their teachings 
meant not only a loss of all worldly pos- 
sessions and a loss of all political stand- 
ing in Egypt, but it meant most certain- 
ly the eventual imprisonment or loss of 


life. 


The great majority of citizens in 
Egypt gradually became slaves in their 
employment, poverty stricken in every 
material sense, and woefully ignorant 
of even nature's most fundamental laws. 
Not only were those who had any as- 
sets heavily taxed to support the priest- 
hood in its elaborate expenditures for 
personal things and for pagan temples 
and monuments, but sometimes in the 
middle classes every material asset was 


taken as a contribution to the priest- 
hood. Yet there were those who were 
able to meet at firesides occasionally 


and very secretly and contidentially 
express their disregard for the priest- 
hood’s ruling and their doubt regarding 
the priesthood’s teachings. 


The secret schools, too, had their 
representatives, their spies, and their 
delegated investigators. When they 
found a sincere and worthy person who 
in every condition reluctantly submitted 
to the dictates of the priesthood, he be- 
came a marked man or a marked woman 
and was eventually brought in contact 
with an individual who would consider 
him carefully, observe him for days and 
nights, and finally introduce him to an- 
other investigator or representative of 
the mystery school. In this way the 
sincere and worthy seeker for truth and 
the one worthy of aiding in the main- 
tenance of the ancient wisdom and the 
preservation of the secret knowledge 
was brought before a group of persons 
called a tribunal, but which we might 
call today a membership court, After 
various examinations revealing that he 
was worthy, he was permitted to begin 
a series of initiations to test his sin- 
cerity, his integrity, and perseverance. 
For this purpose the mystery schools 
had invented the test by fire, the test by 
water and the test by air, as contained 
in the initiation rituals explained in the 
higher degrees of our present day Rosi- 
crucian teachings. 


Such prospective candidates were 
taken to an abandoned pagan temple far 
off in a ruined city in the darkness of 
the night and there in the company of 
only a few guides he was left to go 
through the ordeals of initiation re- 
vealed by the chiefs of the mystery 
schools. These initiations required the 
nighttime attendance of candidates for 
several weeks. If such initiations were 
required today of the average candidate 
seeking the teachings of the ancients, it 
is doubtful whether one in a hundred 
persons would survive the ordeal or at- 
tempt to go through more than one of 
them. We have other ways today of 
testing the sincerity of a seeker for 
truth, and we do not have to test seek- 
ers for their loyalty or for their possible 
association with any such organization, 
political or otherwise, as was represent- 
ed in ancient times by the pagan priest- 
hood. The mystery schools today do 
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have their enemies, but because of the 
laws of the land and because of our 
modern living conditions, these enemies 
of Light are forced to work more or less 
in the open and it is an easier matter to 
discover who is associated with these 
enemies than was possible in ancient 
times. 


After the candidate had been initiated 
by the tests and ordeals, the worthy 
ones were then allowed to contact one 
of the mystery temples for the spiritual 
and philosophical initiations such as we 
use today, and which we call the mys- 
tical or psychic initiations. Most of 
these initiations were held in under- 
ground grottos or in the lower parts of 
abandoned temples. When the priest- 
hood of ancient times had abandoned 
one of its old temples because of the 
building of newer ones, more magnifi- 
cent than any previously built, they par- 
tially destroyed the structures and be- 
lieved that no one would think of enter- 
ing the ruined place. The secret cham- 
bers beneath such temples were sealed 
up with huge stones placed in the door- 
ways and with sand covered over all 
evidences of the passageways that led 
to them. For many centuries the priest- 
hood never suspected that some of these 
underground chambers had been opened 
and that new passages leading to them 
from a mile or more distant had been 
constructed, and that in these chambers 
large groups of tested and tried mystics 
were being initiated, instructed, and 
prepared for the carrying out of the 
great wisdom that was to keep Egypt 
alive in its mighty mystical power. 
Later on, mystical ceremonies were held 
in the dark of the night before the 
Sphinx, and through a secret passage- 
way from the Sphinx the candidates 
entered an underground chamber be- 
neath the center of the Great Pyramid 
and from this they were led through 
various passageways to initiation into 
the upper chambers. 


At Heliopolis another great ruined 
temple had been converted into a temple 
for the mystery schools and similar 
smaller temples and secret chambers 
were located in various parts of Egypt 
by the time that Amenhotep IV became 
the young Pharaoh of his country. His 
forebears for several generations had 
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been secret chiefs and rulers of the 
mystery school and the membership in 
these schools had increased to a number 
sufficient to report a real politica] 
strength in the country. 


It was Amenhotep IV who, realizing 
the strength of the mystery school 
members and realizing his own Divine 
gifts of certain powers and abilities, de- 
cided to make the strength of the 
mystery school known and he openly 
proclaimed a new religion, a new philo- 
sophy with new sciences and arts for 
the two sections of Egypt under his 
direction, and thereby began his open 
war against the priesthood and against 
the superstitious political powers of the 
pagan priests. This warfare is recorded 
in all the histories of Egypt and cul- 
minated in Amenhotep moving his 
palace and the homes of his great mysti- 
cal leaders from Luxor and Thebes to 
the new site on the banks of the Nile 
where his mystical City of the Sun was 
built in a few years. For less than 
twenty years the religion of the ever- 
living God became the official religion 
of Egypt under his proclamations and 
direction. All of the mystics of Egypt, 
except the secret diplomats, made them- 
selves known and congregated openly. 
Thousands of them moved to the new 
mystic city on the Nile and there built 
homes and structures and introduced 
scientific principles, the like of which 
Egypt had never known. 


Our organization of AMORC in 
North America has helped to support in 
various years the excavations made at 
this mystical city and we have in our 
museum here in San Jose relics that 
have come to us from those excavations. 
The Egypt Exploration Society of Eng- 
land has published and sent to us photo- 
graphs and drawings of the plans of 
that city and the interpretations of the 
excavated buildings. From these plans, 
drawings, and photographs, we see that 
in this most modern city of the twelfth 
century before Christ the homes had 
bath rooms and were equipped with 
underground plumbing. There were 
flower gardens and sleeping porches, 
swimming pools, and gymnasiums. 
Every worker had his home and his 
garden which were protected against 
excessive taxation and intrusion. Every 
artist and artisan was put upon govern- 
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ment pay in order that he might devote 
his time without worry to the creation 
of beautiful things. Out of this period 
came into Egypt a complete revolution 
in its art and architecture and some of 
the most magnificent pieces of sculp- 
ture, painting, carving, even in jewelry, 
and household articles were created in 
this period and are on exhibition in 
museums of the world today. Some of 
them have never been equalled since 
then for daintiness and refinement and 
interpretation of natural laws. 


But there was also preserved for 
posterity the great secret wisdom. In 
manuscripts cut into stone or into leaves 
of the papyrus, or carved on the walls 
of this Great Pyramid, the secret teach- 
ings, the long preserved knowledge of 
the Atlanteans, the discoveries of the 
mystics in their centuries of work in 
Egypt, the divine inspirations that had 
come to them from the Cosmic in the 
long hours of meditation, were care- 
fully preserved for future generations, 
and this great wisdom passed on from 
their teachers and workers to emissaries 
and carefully prepared legates whom 
they sent to Greece, Rome, India, and 
other countries, and from this has come 
the present day teachings of the Rosi- 
crucians and similar mystic schools of 
the past. 


Think of the secret students in the 
ancient days journeying by camel or on 
foot many miles at a time in the hot sun 
and in the cold of the night over desert 
sands and along the banks of the Nile 
and through abandoned cities to reach 
the hidden, secret, underground grottos 
where a few of the great truths might 
be revealed at the hands of a master 
teacher! Think of the sacrifices that had 
to be made by those students and the 
risk to their lives and property! Think 
of the difficulties they experienced in 
meeting in dark chambers poorly illu- 
minated by burning torches and without 
the aid of text books, printed matter, 
pamphlets, or paper. Think of having to 
memorize every phrase and every word 
so that it might be preserved in their 
consciousness and repeated to other 
students later on. Very often these sec- 
ret classes were held in underground 
chambers that had been burial tombs 


and were filled with impure air because 
of the decaying mummies that were ly- 
ing on the ground at their feet or on 
stone shelves around the walls of the 
room. Think of having to disperse them- 
selves at the break of dawn and go 
quietly and secretly on their way again 
to their distant homes. Think of the 
manner in which each of them tried to 
apply the principles they had learned 
and yet do so without attracting the at- 
tention of the spies of the priesthood 
who were everywhere on guard. Cer- 
tainly, we all owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to those loyal and sincere torch- 
bearers of ancient times for holding 
steadfastly to that which they believed 
to be the truth and at the same time de- 
voting their lives to the perpetuation of 
these truths. 


Many of our students today feel that 
they are greatly inconveniencing them- 
selves by setting aside one night of a 
week to sit comfortably in their own 
homes safe and protected, unchallenged 
by any spies or enemies, and able to 
read and study peacefully the lessons 
that have been so carefully preserved 
for them. And think of the liberalities 
that the modern student has in being 
able not only to practice his principles 
outwardly and apply them in every af- 
fair of life, but to discuss them with 
others, to preach them, and to advocate 
them. Think of being able to go to 
lodge rooms and chapter meetings open- 
ly and without fear of life or property, 
and of coming to national conventions 
and openly associating with thousands 
of others. Certainly the students of to- 
day have much to be thankful for, even 
in lands where political conditions seem 
to be adverse. 


And those of our members who will 
travel with us to Egypt on our next 
Egyptian tour will have the rare privi- 
lege of seeing some of these old temples 


and these grottos, such as the secret 
temple adjoining the Sphinx where the 
initiations were often held and pre- 
liminary lessons and instructions given 
before entering the passageway that led 
to the Pyramid. We shal] be thrilled 
with the realization of what these 
ancients did and suffered, practiced, 
and taught, in order that we might 
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have today some of the great enlighten- day are schools of the mysteries and not 
ment that has constituted the secret mysteriously hidden because of our in- 
heritage to man from the earliest days ability to enjoy many of the divine 
of civilization. Our mystery schools to- privileges that civilization assures us. 


BE SURE TO ATTEND THE ROSICRUCIAN CONVENTION JULY 14-20 


Man, when conscious of an eternal truth, has ever symbolized It so that the 
human consciousness could forever have realization of it. Nations, languages, 
and customs are changed, but these ancient designs continue to illuminate man- 
kind with their mystic light. For those who are seeking light, each month we 
will reproduce a symbol or symbols, with their ancient meaning. 


THE DRAGON 


ceevereerey 


SSP RE EEAS ATES EAS, 


: The evil forces of nature and of 
PRS man have always been represented, 
LTR Bs ; if in form, as a hideous being. Usually 
Sn ‘ the form had no equal in nature. 

we Most times it was a composite of all 
the fearful animals or reptiles of 
which man had experience. If these 


were not fearful enough in appear- 
ance, man's imagination supplied the need. 

One of these grotesque beings, emblematic of Satan, sin, and pestil- 
ence, has been, since antiquity, the dragon. Archaeologists have 
claimed that the dragon, as we see it depicted today, has some foun- 

dation for its use in that it resembles a prehistoric 
reptile. Even so, it is safe to say that the above in- 
cludes embellishments of man’s superstitious mind. 


i 
H 


ROSMAN URESLI LST EZIAN. 


This series of articles dealing with symbolism will be published later on in a small pamphlet or O) 
book. Members need not mutilate their magazines, therefore, by cutting these articles out and pre- 


serving them in a scrapbook. 9 
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Dual Development 


THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE AND FORM 
By Frater A. Cartlann Barkey, M. A., M. Sc. 


voy Y 


HE purpose of this 

article is to bring 
us face to facewith 
some of the facts 
of life AS THEY 
EXIST, and to 
suggest an expla- 
nation of these 
facts, the apparent 
injustices and in- 
consistencies of 
life, not by “a dig- 
nified silence” but 
in a way that is 
logical and in a way that will not do 
violence to one's sense of justice. Above 
all things we will not blaspheme the 
Ruler of the Universe, Supreme Intelli- 
gence, or God, by attributing to Him in- 
justice, shortsightedness and lack of 
ability to operate a well organized and 
ordered universe in perfect justice to all 
souls, of which He is, supposedly, the 
Creator. 

We will present, as a fundamental 
hypothesis, that which all great think- 
ers of all times have accepted and 
taught, and that which reason and com- 
mon sense can hardly avoid, namely: 
“God is no respecter of persons.” We 
also accept that which every student of 
science and nature knows to be true, 
namely: Every cause has its effect, and 
every effect has its adequate cause. 


In the words of Newton, “For every 
action there is an equal and contrary re- 
action.” For every reaction there is also, 
necessarily, a causal act. The same 
thing was voiced in olden times in such 
words as the following, “Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap"; 
“Judge not and ye shall not be judged”: 
“Condemn not and ye shall not be con- 
demned”; and “With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again.” 
All the religions of the world have had 
similar teachings, and philosophers have 
universally accepted them. 

In order that we may get a first class 
perspective of our environment and of 
the EXISTING FACTS and CONDI- 
TIONS about us, it would be instruc- 
tive to take a Sight into the atmosphere 
and ethers and look back upon this fa- 
vorite camping ground of ours through 
some good telescope and take observa- 
tions concerning this little spot of the 
Great Universe over which we are told 
that “a kind, just and loving Father 
rules.” 

Naturally, we shall expect to see all 
of our brother-souls started with equal 
opportunities and equal capabilities, with 
no evidence of favoritism. We shall 
expect to see all peoples, at all periods 
of time and in ali places, given the same 
inspiration to press forward to the per- 
fection set as the goal, in the words, 
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“Ye shall be perfect even as your 
Father, who is in heaven, is perfect.” 
This is a high ideal and a high standard 
of attainment toward which we shall ex- 
pect to see all striving. 


But let us look at the FACTS. If we 
turn our attention to some typical city 
we note vast and beautiful areas given 
over to palatial residences in one place. 
In another section we see poorer and 
crowded areas in which these soul- 
brothers live. In another place are flats, 
tenements and slum districts. Homes 
are most varied. There is everything 
from the fine, spacious and artistic 
dwellings to the mere shells that protect 
poorly from the weather, within which 
men and women eat and scrub and cook 
and mend and raise families. Our tele- 
scopic view takes in residential palaces, 
where life is lived in careless luxury, to 
these hovels, huts and caves where it is 
lived in burdensome penury. Close and 
far reaching observation assures us 
that we are seeing things as they ARE, 
for, look where we will about the world, 
we see the same thing—except that in 
some places the contrasts are more pro- 
nounced than in others. Surely in the 
light of our teachings and our ideas of 
justice, kindness and love, this requires 


some deep, DEEP thinking. 


Let us observe the types of people 
living in these various and contrasting 
environments. On the one hand, we see 
refinement and evidence of mastery of 
the art of living. On the other hand, we 
find rags and mere crumbs and starva- 
tion. In one section children or souls 
have the opportunity of development 
into Masters of Fate and Environment, 
and the development, it would seem, of 
every latent power. In other places 
there is every opportunity to develop 
into criminals and selfish brutes. 


Some are born to be administrators 
and men of influence and power. Others 
are born to be knocked about, or mar- 
shalled up to be targets for the enemies 
of the ruling powers. Some plan em- 
pires and destroy them and others make 
pins and needles "for a living wage”... 
and millions have no work at all in a 
machine-age world. In our attentive 
scanning of the landscape we find men 
at all kinds of work from hunting heads 
to saving souls, from making the world 
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a fit place for munition makers to teach- 
ing as the Great Master taught: “Thou 
shalt not kill” and ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 


We find men in all conditions, from 
savagery to men of intellect, power and 
spirituality. We find men strong, 
healthy and energetic. We also find 
men born blind, deaf, dumb, deformed 
in body and mind, physically and men- 
tally diseased for life. Why the differ- 
ences between robust strength and 
mindless weakness? Why do some have 
master minds and others no mind at all? 
How can we explain this idea of free- 
dom and equality to which every soul is 
said to be born? Even if souls are born 
equal and free, immediately the op- 
posite condition of bondage and in- 
equality closes over them. How in 
ONE LIFE upon earth, in one day at 
school, is it possible for all to reach the 
same goal, in the face of these unequal 
environments into which the souls have 
been born? 


As we look about us at the cripples, 
the sightless, the lepers, we are impelled 
to ask the question: “Who did sin, 
these men or their ancestors, that they 
were born so badly handicapped?” The 
answer may be contained in the state- 
ment, ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall HE also reap.” That certainly im- 
plies that what a man reaps that has he 
also sown. 


Some would have us believe that we 
have one chance, ONE LIFE in which 
to attain heaven or hell, regardless of 
parentage, savage or civilized, irrespec- 
tive of the environment of slums or of 
the universities, in spite of or because of 
inborn characteristics and “inherited” 
tendencies from somewhere down the 
family tree, regardless of race, tribe or 
age. If there were but one life, how 
could the handicapped-from-birth-souls 
have sinned in order to reap what they 
have found forced upon them? Are men 
punished for what a row of ancestors 
have done? Is that OUR idea of jus- 
tice? Such a doctrine seems blas- 
phemous, truly. Infinite justice can cer- 
tainly not be LESS than human ideas 
of justice. 


Let us review for a few moments, 
without preconceived ideas and without 
prejudice, with open and judicial minds, 
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some of the ideas and theories that are 
held by various types of thinkers. In 
general we may say there are two types: 
one type accepts the idea of a Supreme 
Intelligence; the other type is strictly 
and definitely materialistic and atheistic. 
Those of the first group admit that man 
has a soul or IS a soul. Materialists 
deny the possibility of any non-physical 
substance though they are in a difficult 
situation today with electrons and ether 
vibrations confronting them. 


Those who accept the idea of a Soul 
are divided into two groups: those who 
claim that every new born babe has a 
perfectly blank and new soul to start 
with, and those who accept life as a 
continuous existence from an infinite 
past to an infinite future, and believe 
and even KNOW that they came into 
life and into this particular body they 
are now wearing with memories and ex- 
periences stored up within that soul as 
natural inclinations, “conscience, in- 
born abilities and trends of thought. 
Among the ones who hold the theory 
that each birth brings a brand new soul 
to the world are found those who may 
or may not accept the idea of physical 
evolution of form. 


May we first consider the point of 
view of the materialist, though this is 
hardly worth while for, really, the ma- 
terialist long ago lost the last leg he had 
to stand upon. Modern Physics and the 
research into the structure of the atom 
and the work upon electrons and radi- 
ation and their relationship to unmodi- 
fied ether give the materialist only a 
thin ether to rest his arguments upon. 
Even matter itself appears to be only a 
form of energy and is just as truly elec- 
tromagnetic in nature as is light or wire- 
less radiation. According to the pet 
theory of this non-material materialist, 
however, the human body is the human 
being, perfectly soulless, and the result 
of some accident in Nature, which to 
him seems full of nothing but a succes- 
sion of accidental incidents and inci- 
dental accidents. At best, it is a hazy 
idea of life evolved from chemical and 
non-material forms by some sort of 
chemical accident. Every form that has 
been produced since that first accident 
has resulted from a continuation of 


these accidents or from an “inherited 


memory of these particular combina- 
tions and configurations of accidents. 


The materialist would have us be- 
lieve that by some accident the ether 
was modified into electrons and electric 
charges and into chemical elements. By 
some other stellar accident a solar sys- 
tem was formed. By accident the mole- 
cules were formed. The multimolecules 
and cell life were somehow spontane- 
ously generated by some other accident. 
Plant and animal forms accidentally 
came into being, and all of the present- 
day-world and universe stands a result 
of successive accidents. 


Man now stands supreme upon this 
planet, a wonderful example of what 
can be produced by a long series of ac- 
cidental accidents. Man stands as a 
reasoning, intelligent, abstract or absurd 
thinking, thinking THINKER. Even 
the materialist will admit that he thinks 
and is really intelligent, however little 
he knows of intuition and real spiritual- 
ity. From unmodified ether, or what- 
ever lies back of that, to the end pro- 
duct—a Materialist grows by a succes- 
sion of Accidental Spontaneous Gener- 
ations! And this is ALL explained by 
chemical affinities and the “laws” of 
Nature. 


Aside from the mind of man, in the 
mind of the materialist, there is no mind 
anywhere. His mind is supreme in an 
otherwise perfectly mindless universe. 
His sense of logic and justice is the 
highest and only sense of logic and 
justice in all of boundless space!! 


The second group of thinkers main- 
tains that there is plenty of adequate 
evidence of an Overruling Intelligence 
behind or within this phenomenal 
world. One group of these thinkers, in 
a very speculative mood, postulates a 
spontaneous, sudden creation of a 
physical world with all life upon it, dur- 
ing a certain week one spring a few 
thousand years ago—to be rigidly ac- 
curate, five thousand and thirty-nine, 
from their ignorant point of view. We 
all know the story of creation as liter- 
ally read without interpretation. 


It must have been a really wonderful 
existence to have all the vegetables 
planted and up, the weeds cut, the corn 
cultivated, apples hanging ready to be 
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picked, eggs all ready to be eaten, nuts 
all ripe and house-keeping rooms ready 
to move into. That was all very con- 
venient but the point to consider is that 
the descendants of this New Model 
Man and Woman have never bred true 
to type. Something went “haywire.” 
The descendants were not even made in 
the same way as the parents were, to say. 
nothing of not being given the same op- 
portunities after being born. Even the 
literal story of Cain and Abel shows 
that there was a vast inequality in those 
two sons from spontaneously gener- 
ated parents and “perfect” human 
specimens. Who will attempt to explain 
that? 


The Special Creation and Special 
Privilege theorists agree that a soul has 
been given to each body produced by 
birth ever since the first miraculous 
birth took place, but they do not all 
agree that all souls start from a vacuous 
nothing. It is a question between them 
of whether the unlike and unequal 
bodies should have like and equal! souls 
or whether the souls shall have differ- 
ences according to the differences in the 
inhabited bodies. Whichever theory is 
adhered to, its exponents are put in a 
very tight place, for there is inequality 
and injustice in both cases. It would 
certainly seem useless to make souls all 
equal and then have to place them in all 
sorts of qood, bad and indifferent 
bodies, with all sorts of unequal oppor- 
tunities for growth and expression. 


Whether these souls are equal or un- 
equal, observations show that one 
develops into an artist and another into 
a criminal. One enjoys happiness and 
lives to a good, old and useful age; an- 
other dies in infancy or lives in idiocy. 
One is born in the jungle: another in 
a palace. Perhaps the one in the 
palace develops into a "degenerate" 
while the one in the jungle grows into 
a leader of his people and lives re- 
spected and revered. The evidence is 
certainly in favor of a difference of 
souls rather than an equality of them, 
for some plough through difficulties to 
leadership while others sink from power 
to oblivion. 


As opposed to the theory of Special 
Creation there is the evolutionary 
theory. There are no special privileges 
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in evolution. In this, what one gets he 
earns and what one earns he gets. This 
theory is not only accepted in one form 
or other by our modern thinkers but it 
was taught in very ancient times as well. 
There is certainly evidence of a gradual 
progression in the development of plant 
and animal and human forms. Geology, 
morphology, embryology, and all other 
sciences relating to biology, psychology 
and human history bear witness to the 
adequacy of this theory in explaining 
what no other theory has ever been able 
to explain. 

According to this theory, a Divine In- 
telligence has mapped out a plan of 
development or evolution of the physical 
form. This evolution has been progress- 
ing over countless ages. Human beings 
finally appeared upon earth and these 
beings are said to possess souls which 
fact separates them from the lower ani- 
mals — so certain religionists say. 
These tell us that all souls made for 
human form of the modern world are 
on a par with the souls made for bodies 
of a million years ago. Souls born into 
a modern world with all of its complica- 
tions are just as new and blissfully ig- 
norant of any past as the soul of any 
Pre-Piltdown or Neanderthal man. The 
soul of a Buddha or of a Beethoven, or 
of a Bacon, or Newton, or Einstein was 
just as oblivious of any past as the soul 
of an idiot born a millinium ago or as 
the soul of the most primitive savage of 
today. So say some speculative re- 
ligionists. 

How do these persistently blind 
speculative theorists explain a soul of 
music trying to express itself through a 
body of a Blind Tom or through the 
body of a mere child? Why is a soul of 
poetry trying to express itself through 
an ill and crippled mechanism or why 
does it occasionally rise from an en- 
vironment of hard physical work of the 
farm or factory or from the slums? 
What constitutes genius and how is it 
explained on the theory of equal souls? 


Many who have come to accept the 
idea of physical evolution find that the 
next logical step is to accept evolution 
of soul also, In this word EVOLU- 
TION seems to lie the secret to the ex- 
planation of all the apparent incongru- 
ities, injustices and inconsistencies of 
Nature and Life as we observe it. 


The idea of evolution and soul may 
be to some a new idea. The newness of 
an idea is nothing against it. Nearly all 
of our modern life is made up of the ap- 
plication of new ideas. We have dis- 
carded ox carts, carriages, horse cars 
and horseless carriages for modern 
methods and means of travel. Even last 
year’s model of automobile is so far out 
of date that it has to be exchanged or 
traded in on the newest streamline, 
knee-action or electric-hand model. We 
change our hats with the weather and 
the seasons and the time of day regard- 
less of the inherent beauty of them or 
their fitness to feature. We change our 
costumes from day to day and even sev- 
eral times a day, perhaps. We change 
the furniture in our homes and even 
change homes for something more suit- 
able and “modern.” We are so used to 
change that it is a habit with us. We 
even change our complexions and eye- 
brows and color of hair and have our 
faces lifted into a more up-to-date and 
fresher appearance. Everything under 
the hat is changed except what is inside 
the head and even there, there are some 
sweeping changes going on, irrespective 
of the fact that thought processes seem 
to be the hardest things to change. All 
sorts of new cults and modern “isms” 
and new-age “ists” testify to the fact 
that today “the only permanent thing is 
change.” 

This idea of evolution of soul or life 
is not really a new idea to the world, 
any more than was the idea of evolution 
of form. They are both ancient teach- 


ings, but we will redress them and re- 
polish them and restreamline them for 
our “new and enlightened” age. Let us 
forget that we are unable to guess the 
antiquity of this teaching of the rebirth 
of the soul from mansion to more state- 
ly mansion; forget it has been hidden 
within the esoteric teachings of the past, 
within the schools of Wisdom, and let 
us consider this as a bright and new 
idea and a Twentieth Century Scientific 
Theory. That may make us feel more 
like real discoverers and inventors and 
thinkers of real originality, who refuse 
to be tied to our immediate past 
thought-processes. 

We will call this theory the Scientific 
Theory of the Development of Life and 
Form. Huxley, one of the greatest 
thinkers of modern times declares: 
“There is nothing in the analogy of Na- 
ture against Reincarnation, but there is 
much in support of it.” In “Evolution 
and Ethics” he wrote, “None but very 
hasty thinkers will reject it upon the 
ground of its inherent absurdity. Like 
the great doctrine of evolution itself, 
that of Reincarnation has its root in the 
world of reality, and it may claim such 
support as the argument from analogy 
is capable of supplying.” 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn writes in his 
book, “Hints and Echoes of Japanese 
Inner Life”: “Today, for the student of 
scientific psychology the idea of pre- 
existence passes out of the realm of 
theory into the realm of fact.” 

(To be concluded in the next issue of 
the Rosicrucian Digest.) 
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A WORD SAID OR HEARD 


The man or woman who has a yearning for that something in life which their every- 
day routine fails to provide, does not need a lengthy discourse or a great volume to tell 


them when they are on the eve of satisfying it. One may often have a desire which is 
often unformed in his mind by an impelling urge; yet, a word read or heard may give 
that desire mental form and become the necessary incentive for him to mey it. 


Therefore, the little folders and booklets with their brief message may be just the means 


of bringing the seeker to the right path, helping him to find himself, It may be the 


means of discontinuing years of groping and hunting for that which he is not quite sure 
of, It is our desire, therefore, to disseminate as widely as possible these little brochures, 
The these little messengers of light. If you do not have an adequate supply of Rosicrucian 
Rosi . literature and pamphlets on hand, immediately write to the Rosicrucian Extension De- 
ostcrucian partment, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, and ask for a supply. They will be 
Digest sent you postpaid, gratis, You may specify any particular leaflet or folder you desire 
M ay to distribute, or just ask for a general assortment. 
1935 
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ERNST HAECKEL 


Each month there will appear excerpts from the writings of famous thinkers and 
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teachers of the past. This will give our readers an opportunity of knowing their lives 
through the presentation of the writings which typify their thoughts. Occasionally such 
writings will be presented through the translations or interpretations of other eminent 
authors or thinkers of the past. This month we bring to you the natural philosopher and 
scientist, Ernst Haeckel. 


Ernst Haeckel was born February 16, 1834, in Potsdam, Prussia. He received a thorough 
education and later became Professor of Zoology at Jena. We might refer to him aa the 
Darwin of his country. He expounded the theory that there is a definite relationship 
between the evolution and development of the embryo and the race. We can trace bac 
through the embryo, he declared, the development of a race. It is now definitely known 
that the human embryo, in its process of development, goes through various stages which 
correspond to the embryonic forms of the lesser animals before it attains that of man. 
Haeckel’s investigations on the lower classes of marine organisms are also classical. 


It is with pleasure, therefore, that we bring to you below excerpts from his famous 
thesis entitled, “The Fundamental Law of the Evolution of Organisms.” We advise every 
student, whether particularly interested in biology and zoology or not, to carefully 
read the excerpts below. They will find them provocative of thought. The more complete 
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works of Haeckel may be obtained in any large public library. 


As Haeckel says, the average individual's lack of knowledge of the simplest and com- 
monest facts regarding the development of the cell and the embryo is startling. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF THE EVOLUTION 
OF ORGANISMS 


HE natural phe- 
nomena of the 
evolutionary his- 
tory of man claim 
an entirely pecu- 
liar place in the 
wide range of the 
scientific study of 
nature. There is 
surely no subject 
of scientific inves- 
tigation touching 
man more closely, 
or in the knowl- 
edge of which he is more deeply con- 
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cerned, than the human organism it- 
self; and of all the various branches of 
the science of man, or anthropology, the 
history of his natural evolution should 
excite his highest interest. For it af- 
fords a key for the solution of the great- 
est of those problems with which human 
science is occupied—the inquiry into the 
true nature of man, or, as it is called, 
the question of “Man's Place in Na- 
ture," which deals with the past and 
primitive history, the present condition, 
and future of Man — are all most di- 
rectly and intimately linked to this 
branch of scientific research, which is 
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called The History of the Evolution of 
Man, or briefly, ‘“Anthropogeny.” It 
is, however, a most astonishing but in- 
contestable fact, that the history of the 
evolution of man as yet constitutes no 
part of general education. Indeed, our 
so-called “educated classes” are to this 
day in total ignorance of the most im- 
portant circumstances and the most re- 
markable phenomena which Anthro- 
pogeny has brought to light. 


In corroboration of this most as- 
tounding fact, I will only mention that 
most “educated people’ do not even 
know that each human individual is de- 
veloped from an egg, and that this egg 
is a simple cell, like that of any animal 
or plant. They are also ignorant of the 
fact that, in the development of this egg, 
an organism is first formed which is en- 
tirely different from the fully developed 
human body, to which it bears no trace 
of resemblance. The majority of “‘edu- 
cated people” have never seen such a 
human germ, or embryo, in the early 
stages of development, nor are they 
aware that it is not at all different from 
those of other animals. They do not 
know that, at a certain period, this em- 
bryo has essentially the anatomical 
structure of a lancelet, later of a fish, 
and in subsequent stages those of am- 
phibian and mammal forms; and that in 
the further evolution of these mammal 
forms those first appear which stand 
lowest in the series, namely, forms allied 
to the beaked animals (Ornithorhyn- 
chus); then those allied to pouched ani- 
mals (Marsupialia), which are followed 
by forms most resembling apes: till at 
last the peculiar human form is produced 
as the final result. These significant 
facts are so little known that, when in- 
cidentally mentioned, they are commonly 
doubted, or are even regarded as un- 
founded inventions. Every one knows 
that the butterfly proceeds from a pupa, 
the pupa from a caterpillar, to which it 
bears no resemblance, and again the 
caterpillar from the egg of the butterfly. 
But few, except those of the medical 
profession, are aware that man, in the 
course of his individual evolution, passes 
through a series of transformations no 
less astonishing and remarkable than 
the well-known metamorphoses of the 


butterfly. The mere tracing of this won- 


derful series of forms, through which the 
human embryo passes in the course of 
its development, is, of course, of great 
general interest. But our understanding 
will be satisfied in a far higher degree, 
if we refer these remarkable facts to 
their final causes, and recognize that 
these natural phenomena are of the ut- 
most importance to the entire range of 
human knowledge. They are of special 
importance to the “History of Crea- 
tion,” and, in connection with this, to 
philosophy in general—as we shall 
presently see. Further, as the general 
results of all human striving after 
knowledge are summed up in philoso- 
phy, it follows that every branch of sci- 
entific research comes more or less in 
contact with, and is influenced by, the 
History of the Evolution of Man. 


In undertaking to describe the most 
important characteristics of these signifi- 
cant phenomena, and to trace them back 
to their final causes, I shall assign a 
much greater scope and aim to the His- 
tory of the Evolution of Man than is 
usual. The lectures given on this subject 
in German universities during the past 
fifty years have been exclusively de- 
signed for medica] students. It is true 
that the physician is most deeply inter- 
ested in becoming acquainted with the 
development of the bodily organization 
of man, with which he deals, practically, 
from day to day, in his profession. I 
shall not here attempt to give a special 
account of the course of the evolution 
of the individual, such as has usually 
been given in embryological lectures, be- 
cause few of my readers have studied 
human anatomy, or are acquainted with 
the physical structure of the developed 
man. Hence, I shall have to confine my- 
self in many points to general outlines, 
neglecting many of the remarkable de- 
tails, which would have to be discussed 
in treating of the evolution of special 
human organs, but which from their 
complicated nature, and because they 
are not easy to describe, can only be 
completely understood by the aid of an 
intimate acquaintance with human anat- 
omy. I shall strive, however, to present 
this branch of the science in as popular 
a form as possible. A satisfactory gen- 
era] idea of the course of the evolution 
of the human embryo can, indeed, be 
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given without going very deeply into 
anatomical details. As numerous suc- 
cessful attempts have recently been 
made to awaken the interest of larger 
classes of educated persons in other 
branches of science, I also may hope to 
succeed in this department, though it is 
in many respects especially beset with 
difficulties. 


The History of the Evolution of Man, 
as it has been usually treated in lectures 
for medical students at the universities, 
has only concerned itself with Embry- 
ology, so-called, or more correctly with 
Ontogeny; in other words, with the his- 
tory of the evolution of individual hu- 
man organisms. This, however, is only 
the first part of the task before us, only 
the first half of the History of the Evo- 
lution of Man in the wider sense which 
will here be attributed to the term. The 
second part, equal in importance and in- 
terest, is Phylogeny, which is the his- 
tory of the evolution of the descent of 
man; that is, of the evolution of the vari- 
ious animal forms through which, in the 
course of countless ages, mankind has 
gradually passed into its present form. 
All my readers know of the very im- 
portant scientific movement which 
Charles Darwin caused fifteen years 
ago, by his book on the Origin of 
Species. The most important direct con- 
sequence of this work, which marks a 
fresh epoch, has been to cause new in- 
quiries to be made into the origin of the 
human race, which have proved the 
natural evolution of man through lower 
animal forms. The science which treats 
of the development of the human race 
from the animal kingdom is called Phy- 
logeny, or the tribal history of man. The 
most important source from which the 
science derives its material is Ontogeny, 
or the history of germs; in other words, 
of the evolution of the individual. Palae- 
ontology, or the science of petrifactions, 
and, in a yet greater degree, compara- 
tive anatomy, also afford most important 
aid to Phylogeny. 


These two divisions of our science, 
Ontogeny, or the history of the germ, 
Phylogeny, or the history of the tribe, 
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are the most intimately connected, and 
the one cannot be understood without 
the other. The close intertwining of both 
branches, the increased proportions 
which germ-history and tribal history 
lend to each other, alone raise Biogeny 
(or the history of organic evolution, in 
the widest sense) to the rank of a phil- 
osophic natural science. The connection 
between the two is not external and 
superficial, but deeply internal and cas- 
ual. Our knowledge of this connection 
has been but very recently obtained; it 
is most clearly and accurately expressed 
in the comprehensive statement which I 
call “the fundamental law of organic 
evolution,” or more briefly, "the first 
principle of Biogeny.” 

This fundamental law, to which we 
shall recur again and again, and on the 
recognition of which depends the 
thorough understanding of the history 
of evolution, is briefly expressed in the 
proposition: that the History of the 
Germ is an epitome of the History of the 
Descent; or, in other words: that On- 
togeny is a recapitulation of Phylogeny; 
or, somewhat more explicitly: that the 
series of forms through which the indi- 
vidual organism passes during its prog- 
ress from the egg cell to its fully de- 
veloped state, is a brief, compressed re- 
production of the long series of forms 
through which the animal ancestors of 
that organism (or the ancestral forms 
of its species) have passed from the 
earliest periods of so-called organic cre- 
ation down to the present time. 

The casual nature of the relation 
which connects the History of the Germ 
(Embryology, or Ontogeny) with that 
of the tribe (Phylogeny) is dependent 
on the phenomena of heredity and adap- 
tation. When these are properly under- 
stood, and their fundamental importance 
in determining the forms of organisms 
recognized, we may go a step further, 
and say: Phylogenesis is the mechanical 
cause of Ontogenesis. The Evolution 
of the Tribe, which is dependent on the 
laws of heredity and adaptation, effects 
all the events which take place in the 
course of the Evolution of the Germ or 
Embryo. 
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A Synthesis of Being 


ITS ETERNAL NATURE 


By Frater Howard VALYEAR 


E ARE aware of 
existence through 
the medium of our 
senses. These sev- 
eral senses exhibit 
peculiar faculties 
which enable us to 
receive impres- 
sions of varied na- 
ture, such as see- 
ing, smelling, feel- 
ing, and the oth- 
ers. Vibrations 
bring these im- 
pressions to our consciousness: the most 
beautiful combinations of color, the 
most delicate manifestations of odor, 
the most pleasant sensations of touch; 
all these things and others are brought 
to us through emanations proceeding 
from original sources. 

Vibrations fade and pass beyond our 
ken. We say that they are gone: al- 
though actually we know that this is 
not so. Scientists sit in secluded ob- 
servatories and peer at stars which their 
calculations tell them are often millions, 
even billions of light years away. The 
astronomical telescope, which captures 
light from these distant suns, does a 


The wonderful thing. Here in its barrel is 
Rosicrucian cold light from things which no longer 
Digest exist as we see them. Long ages ago 

ges these rays, these vibrations of light 
May started from those distant stars. Now 
1935 the stars may be cold and dead, may be 


merely masses of whirling electrons, 
for all we know. Yet here are these 
eternal vibrations, travelling through 
space, being marveled at by tiny crea- 
tures upon this and perhaps other 
planets. 

All vibrations are forever present 
somewhere within the reach of space. 
Every word spoken in the past, every 
thought realized in dim ages gone by, 
every beautiful sight seen long ago, 
everything is recorded within the dim- 
ensions of the Cosmos. These things: 
a beautiful sunset in mystical Atlantis, 
the rare perfume of a lady in the court 
of Egypt, the battle-cries of the Cru- 
saders in the Holy Land; all exist now, 
in this present, at some point or portion 
of space. Knowledge of those things, 
those pasts, is now, shall always be. 
Beauty is eternal in the many pasts 
which were then and are now. Every- 
thing exists always. 

We see then that of the many pasts 
all are in the now, somewhere in the 
whole of things. People who were in 
the past still are. Somewhere they are 
dreaming, loving, fighting, building, do- 
ing all that they did then: they will al- 
ways be doing that. Even this present 
may be merely one of the remembered 
pasts of some future. A thought occur- 
ring only a moment ago still exists, 
eternally now; the person who con- 
ceived that thought is just the same as 
he was then. Somewhere he is still 
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wondering at it; he will always be won- 
dering at it. He and the thought will 
be co-existent always: they are. Every 
instant of life of each person living now 
still is; each individual phase of his 
growth is existent. 

If we were to take a pencil and make 
a dot on a piece of paper and then ex- 
tend the dot we would have a line. It 
is like that, too, with life and things. 
The dot is the beginning and the line 
is the succession of many dots, the 
whole up until now, the last dot where 
the pencil rests. Each individual dot is 
a past of the present dot, the now: and 
each dot is itself a now, aware of the 
past and wondering as to the future, 
existing always. 

Perhaps we can communicate with 
those other pasts, which are nows there, 
wherever they are. All that was up 
until we came is there; all of us up until 
this very instant is there too; and all of 


us beyond where we are now is also 
there. It may be that by thinking 
thoughts that were keenly realized in 
those pasts we attune ourselves with 
them; it may be that by thinking 
thoughts that will be keenly realized in 
the future we attune ourselves with it. 
Thus, if such things are, then by think- 
ing along certain lines and in certain 
ways we can attune ourselves with all 
knowledge regarding those things; we 
can become aware of everything that is 
regarding them. Genius, perhaps, may 
be explained in this manner. The in- 
ventor, the poet, the artist, all the great 
creators whom men call genii look for- 
ward and think deeply. Theirs is the 
heritage of the past that is in the now; 
theirs is the vision of the future that is 
in the then. All is a symmetrical bal- 
anced structure to which realization is 
the key. Everything is a system of be- 
ing that always is. 
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Individuality and Personality 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it; but he that loseth his life shall find it.” 


By Frater Gzorce-Gorpon Bonp 


HE United States 
is a nation of in- 
dividuals which 
has come to know 
not the meaning 
of individuality. 
With our people 
reared in freedom, 
trained to inde- 
pendence and re- 
sourcefulness in 
action and 
thought, it is not 
surprising that our 
institutions—Church, school, business 

— have come, finally, to reflect, and to 

tolerate, tacitly, the mistaken ideas of 

liberty, the self-fulness, that we under- 
stand as “rugged individualism.” 
Necessary as are independence and 
resourcefulness to progress, individual- 
ity does not consist of building up the 
self primarily; the hollowness of our 
popular understanding of the term “in- 
dividual” is shown by the recognition of 
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our citizens as a type. If we had suc- 
ceeded in developing our true selves we 
could not be represented by any world- 
ly type; our personalities would be re- 
flections of a true type, but because of 
our imperfections each reflection would 
be different from the others. Our popu- 
lar methods of development instead of 
lending distinctiveness to personality 
only make us more alike; we are afraid 
to resemble our brother, but we fear to 
be too much unlike him; we are dispu- 
tatious ‘“yes-men”; we like to find new, 
different ways to do things, but we 
haven't the courage to try them; we 
complain if the man in the next bus- 
seat wears a tie like ours, but we buy 
Eugenie hats, or cheap cars, or jig-saw 
puzzles by the thousand. 

I perceive that my point is not yet 
made clear: we are alike in this, that we 
must be different; and we are alike, 
also, in this, that when we fondly ima- 
gine we are developing distinctions in 
ourselves, we are only developing basic 
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psychological and biological heritages 
of our race. Our popular methods—by 
this I mean the cultural impulses fur- 
nished by our universities, and the 
widely circulated books on psychology 
—fail, for common, fundamental rea- 
sons, to accomplish their purpose; of 
which the broadest errors are failure to 
consider the relation between Man and 
Maker, and the deification of Freedom 
(in its common, prostituted sense). 

What is Freedom? To him who 
hearkens unto his conscience, freedom 
is a dream. True, properly we prize the 
liberty to listen to our own inner voice 
rather than our neighbor's; we value 
the power to speak to our fellow-man 
as we think, without censorship; but, 
alas! Freedom, to us, today, means not 
liberty but license: not permission to 
listen to our conscience, but leave to 
stifle any conscience, and to disregard 
regulation. And with this in mind I say 
freedom is a myth to him who listens to 
the voice within, because such a one 
knows Law in the smallest degree; 
every action of his life is determined by 
his understanding of the Law; his Code 
is strict, and he is not permitted to act 
other than for what he believes. The in- 
fraction of the slightest regulation is 
punished by mental tortures far more 
feared than prisons, fines, or the ridi- 
cule of the multitude. For as to these 
the only freedom that exists is to obey 
the Law, yet they truly possess the per- 
sonality sought for by those others, 
flouters of repression. 

I remarked that those who prize in- 
dividuality are recognized as a type; 
and I now expand this to state that 
those who gladly give up all thought of 
self in their desire to serve the Omni- 
potent are those who truly discover 
themselves. Individual actually means 
“indivisible; and the majority seek to 


make themselves “indivisible,” or, in 
other words, “distinctive,” by becoming 
sole representatives of the kind. Actual- 
ly, the universe is One, and we only be- 
come individual by becoming truly a 
part of the Great Indivisible. 

And why is this? We can state the 
paradox that we find ourselves by los- 
ing ourselves—but how do we explain 
the contradiction? 

Why, it seems to me that those who 
seek to develop themselves become 
flaccid expressions of a type because 
the attitude they exhibit towards life 
can only exist in a mind either ignorant 
or indifferent toward their relation to 
the Almighty; in developing Individual- 
ity they develop only the material. 

A sculptor cuts portraits of two men: 
these two statues may portray even dif- 
ferent races, but they are unlike only 
superficially; to the observer both are 
the same. But let the artist express in 
stone the souls of these men, and 
though they be twins in outward form, 
we readily discern one from the other. 
Note also, how we have remarked, or 
heard others remark, who view for the 
first time members of a race foreign to 
us, that they “all look alike’; yet as 
soon as we become familiar with those 
persons, we look beneath the race-type 
and perceive the persons, and can never 
mistake one for another. 

Our own personalities conform to 
these examples: in developing our ec- 
centricities and “differences” we become 
alike; but let us turn to the Spiritual: 
and why is it true that he who giveth 
up his soul to serve the Ideal impresses 
all whom he contacts by distinctive per- 
sonality? because he possesses Life. 

Such as he express not the petty dis- 
tinctions and titles of materia] human- 
ity, but shed the Light of the Divinity 
they, seeking to serve. reflect. 


eee eS ee 
FRANCIS BACON LODGE ANNOUNCEMENT 


All National members in the vicinity of San Francisco and the Bay area are invited 
to attend the special convocation and meditation periods held every second and fourth 
Monday evening at the Francis Bacon Lodge, 1655 Polk Street, San Francisco, California. 
These periods of meditation are principally for the purpose of assisting in the work of 
the Council of Solace, who are directing their thought force in the way of healing, help- 
ing, and aiding members with their personal problems and affairs. 

All members are invited to attend these meetings to assist in strengthening the force 
being radiated into the world from the Rosicrucian Lodge, which is a catalyst of force 


in San Francisco. 
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SANCTUM MUSINGS i 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


E COMMONLY 
designate as self- 
consciousness that 
particular state of 
mind or conduct 
in humans which 
causes them to be 
timid or reticent to 
expressthem- 
selves. A psycho- 
logical fact, how- 
ever, is that every 
human is and must 
be self-conscious 

in the true significance of the word, 
to be normal. Self-consciousness in the 
proper sense of the term is self-aware- 
ness, or the realization of one’s own in- 
dependent being and existence. A 
human that lacks self-consciousness in 
this true sense would be sentient of only 
external things and would react to them 
without cognizance of their relationship 
to him—in fact, there would be a total 
absence of realization of self. 

Lack of self-consciousness does not 
imply the absence of feeling or sensa- 
tion. Lower organisms, just as man, are 
conscious of pain and pleasure, but they 
are devoid of those internal emotional 
sensations which compose the state of 
self-consciousness. Beings that realize 
external] sensations only perceive an ex- 
ternal world. Therefore, the attribute of 
self-consciousness is found only in high- 
ly developed organisms such as man. 
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Self-consciousness in the general use 
of the term refers to the state of fear 
engendered in some individuals by a 
comparison of their nature with that of 
others. It is a phase of introversion. 
The self-conscious person using this 
term in the now commonly accepted 
sense, instead of the psychological one, 
makes comparisons between his own 
characteristics and those of others, and 
is given to discrediting his own. This 
self-disparagement is so pronounced in 
the mind of the afflicted person that it 
becomes a reality to him, and requires 
little exertion of his imagination for him 
to conceive that others may notice the 
discrepancy between his persona] char- 
acteristics and theirs. This inhibition 
establishes the fear of self-expression. 
It causes the individual to be retiring so 
as to avoid the possibility of making 
manifest the imagined personal weak- 
nesses. It robs him of self-confidence 
and initiative. 

This self-disparagement, the prime 
cause of self-consciousness, may be 
either natural or acquired. Individuals 
of a sensitive temperament are most dis- 
posed to acquiring it. They are inclined 
to interpret casual incidents as gross 
personal affronts, which become deep- 
rooted in their consciousness and vitally 
affect their ego. Thus, for example. 
where an individual—even though per- 
haps not justified—has a great pride in 
a persona! ability and achievement, and 
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is of a sensitive temperament; if his ac- 
complishment is depreciated, it causes 
him great embarrassment and is a shock 
to his emotional self. Persons of this 
type conclude that either they have 
wrongly estimated their own ability and 
it is perhaps, after all, inferior, and the 
cause of the actual or imagined ridicule, 
or that perhaps others cannot appreciate 
their opinions or manner of expression. 
Consequently, they are thereafter ex- 
tremely hesitant to express themselves 
in any manner, and apply the conclu- 
sion of inferiority to all of their own 
thoughts and acts. They may be even 
convinced that their own characteristics 
are the equivalent of any other indivi- 
dual’s, yet fearing a recurrence of the 
ridicule or slight, prefer to remain ex- 
tremely reserved and timid. 


The acquiring of self-consciousness 
is more prevalent among children than 
adults, for children have not the neces- 
sary experience which establishes con- 
fidence in themselves. Generally, chil- 
dren enter new ventures each day and 
adults do not. The majority of acts of 
an adult are founded on previous defi- 
nite experiences, which Jend a degree 
of assurance to the new one. Thus, they 
are not easily dissuaded from a course 
of action. A child's confidence and as- 
surance grows with the success of each 
mental and physical venture. If this 
pioneering spirit is broken in a child. the 
background of his experience is so 
slight that he makes little progress in 
self-expression, for he is reluctant to 
advance beyond the known and tried 
capabilities. 


Parents are frequently responsible 
for self-consciousness in adolescents. 
Adolescents should be permitted to ex- 
ercise their own thoughts, especially 
where no serious consequences can be- 
fall them because of a possible wrong 
decision. They should be permitted to 
make decisions regarding the minor af- 
fairs of their lives. Errors, obstacles, 
and problems develop character and in- 
culcate confidence. There is nothing 
that arms one for the battles of life like 
the power that comes from the joy of 
victory, no matter how insignificant the 
victory may be. 


In children, the faculty of imagina- 
tion exceeds reason by far; or rather, 


we should say that reason lacks the ma- 
terial in children out of which to create 
a sobering influence upon their imagina- 
tion. To check this imagination, especi- 
ally where it cannot by its flights affect 
the welfare of the child, is to suppress 
the creative ability of the child and keep 
it confined within the narrow realm of 
its experiences. It is far better to let him 
soar and bring himself to earth eventu- 
ally with a personal realization of why 
his fancy failed, than to suppress the 
flights of imagination and offer him 
reasoning which he cannot feel. The 
average child is more emotional than 
the average adult, and reasons why 
they should do this or that must stimu- 
late their emotions as well as appeal to 
their intellect. If they do not, no matter 
how plausible the reasons, they are not 
accepted by the child, consequently a 
personal experience has a greater effect 
on him than al] the explanations of an 
adult. When a parent or adult never 
permits the child or adolescent to exer- 
cise his or her own initiative, they be- 
come dependent on others, lose their 
own self-reliance, and thus when re- 
quired to function individually they dis- 
play the characteristics of self-con- 
sciousness, timidity, confusion, and mor- 
tification. 


Inherent or natural self-consciousness 
is not common. When it does exist, it 
is mainly due to ill health, such as men- 
tal deficiency. An example of this is 
weak will. A positive course of action 
is the result of a final, forceful decision. 
This fina] decision through the will en- 
genders an intense desire, which in turn 
stimulates the mind and body to action. 
Lack of certainty as to a course of ac- 
tion to be pursued, causes a vacillating 
will and a mental confusion, of which 
the individual has realization and con- 
sequently becomes self-conscious. Cer- 
tain types of mental abnormality dis- 
parage self at all times, and self-con- 
sciousness is the result. 


Where self-consciousness is acquired 
in children or adolescents it can be re- 
moved, if the remedy here offered is 


consistently followed. We offer the 
following example: Where it is known 
that a proposed act would not be per- 
formed by a child, because of the child's 
self-consciousness and fear that it 
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would not be satisfactory, the parent or 
adult should simulate an attempt to per- 
form the act in the presence of the 
child and fail, permitting the child to 
witness the failure. At last, after several 
assumed attempts, the adult should ap- 
parently abandon the experiment, ex- 
pressing, however, to the child, the wish 
that it could be accomplished. If the act 
selected for the experiment is one that 
the child could succeed in, providing he 
was not self-conscious, he will attempt 
it when the adult is not present, and of 
course will be successful. The ease with 
which the success will come will be most 
gratifying to him, and it is natural that 
he will at once wish to inform the adult 
of his attainment. The adult should 
evince surprise and compliment the 
child. He should not cite it to the child 
as an object lesson for two reasons— 
first, that the child is apt to suspect that 
it was an experiment, and secondly, it 
shatters his satisfaction with the revival 
of the thought of incompetency. After 
numerous successes in experiments of 
this sort, the child acquires a growing 
trust in his own ability and eventually 
has no hesitancy in undertaking certain 
actions in the presence of others. 


The remedy for self-conscious adults 
differs in procedure, but not in principle. 
The remedy can only be successfully 
applied to mentally normal adults. 
When the inhibition of inferiority is 
caused by a psychosis, it is useless to 
attempt the following method or rem- 
edy. The patient—-we use this term as 
one who seeks a cure for self-conscious- 
ness—should place himself or herself 
in secret competition with others to ac- 
complish something that interests them, 
and which they would fear to publicly 
attempt. Let us presume that a self- 
conscious individual aspired to the posi- 
tion of staff artist for a large advertis- 
ing concern and knew that several 
others also sought the position and that 
all would be required to sketch adver- 
tising Jayouts in the presence of execu- 
tives of the concern to prove their qual- 
ifications. Assuming that his self-con- 
sciousness prevented him from entering 
the contest, he should be present merely 
as a spectator, not revealing the fact 
that he, too, was an artist and a poten- 


tial seeker of the position. He should 
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witness the various attempts, then re- 
turn to the privacy of his home and 
try to produce advertising layouts in 
competition with what he saw. He 
should execute the work in such a man- 
ner that it is satisfactory to himself or 
that personally convinces him that it ex- 
ceeds the results of the others. In this 
manner he builds up a sense of security 
in his own ability and eliminates the 
fear of any disparagement of his efforts 
publicly. 


This form of competition he has set 
for himself he should not divulge to 
others until he has established the nec- 
essary confidence in himself. If he 
realizes others know of his plan or will 
wish to make comparisons, the knowl- 
edge of that is apt to so unsettle him 
that he will either not proceed or, if he 
does, his work will be so unsatisfactory 
as to confirm his first belief that it was 
inferior. If this occurs, the fear becomes 
more impossible of removal from his 
consciousness. This fear, like all fears, 
is an anticipation of the unknown, that 
which has not yet occurred. The self- 
conscious person FEARS he does not 
absolutely know that his efforts will not 
be the equal of others. Once he can 
convince himself that his efforts are 
equivalent to those of others, he ob- 
viously realizes the fear is shallow and 
eliminates it. Thus it is necessary for 
him to remove this fear in his own way, 
free from the imagined possibility of 
embarrassment of failure. 


If possible, the self-conscious indivi- 
dual during this period of applying the 
remedy, should avoid personal associa- 
tion with his competitors. It is not 
merely necessary that they not reveal to 
their chosen competitors or rivals their 
plan, but they should avoid personally 
seeing or hearing them. The reason for 
this is that a self-confident person or an 
egotist is apt to further agitate the state 
of mind of the self-conscious person. 
Witnessing the confidence of a competi- 
tor or rival so disheartens one inclined 
toward self-disparagement, that he will 
not even entertain the thought of com- 
petition and will resign himself to fail- 
ure. The truth of the matter is that the 
self-confidence which their rival or com- 
petitor displays may be based on an er- 
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roneous idea of their own importance, 
but to the self-conscious person, such 
confidence seems to be founded upon 
only one thing, and that is knowledge 
of superiority. In dealing with this state 
of mind, we find that the law of oppo- 
sites does not apply. The individual 
who has a sense of inferiority finds it 
further developed by association with 
those who consider themselves superior 
and vice versa. 

Egotism, on the other hand, is a 
contra-state to self-disparagement. It is, 
of course, also an over-emphasis of self- 
consciousness. It, too, is the conse- 
quence of comparison of one’s own 
characteristics and tendencies with 
those of others, but it results in a mini- 
mizing of others’ abilities and attain- 
ments and a glorification of one’s own. 
The reason does not carefully weigh 
the true facts in such cases, for the 
imagination vividly paints one’s own at- 
tainments more gloriously. The result 
is that the personal satisfaction acquired 
from such self-induced illusions arouses 
enthusiasm and over-confidence. These 
individuals cannot be reasoned with 
even though they be normal and do not 
have Paranoic tendencies. They inter- 


pret all attainments to assuage their 
vanity as indications of jealousy, and 
instead of checking them, it incites 
them to further braggadocio. The rem- 
edy for such types is signal defeat. This 
brings them to a realization of their 
limitations as no logic can. Egotists are 
vain in all things, not in one. It is true 
that the egotism may have originally 
been developed because of over-appro- 
bation for something in which they were 
really accomplished, but this is apt to 
have so spread, that they imagine they 
are superior in all human accomplish- 
ments. 

To counteract this, they should be 
placed in an impromptu competition 
with one who is a master in that which 
they profess to be. They should have no 
knowledge of the other's mastery. Con- 
sequently, they are signally defeated. 
This manner by which they are made to 
know failure may seem to be abrupt and 
too severe, but it is necessary, and the 
one dependable remedy. Their reaction 
for a period may take on the form of a 
deep despondency, for it is truly a great 
blow to their ego, but although the 
operation is painful, the amputation is 
necessary for the patient's welfare. 
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BE SURE TO READ THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 
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DO YOU LIVE NEAR THESE CHAPTERS? 


All Rosicrucian members of AMORC who live within the vicinity of the Chapters 
whose address are given below should avail themselves of the opportunity afforded them, 
by attending the regular sessions of these chapters. The special rituals, unusual addresses 
and association with others of like mind will prove most beneficial to you. It is only 
necessary that you visit the chapter and present your membership credentials to be en- 


titled to all privileges. 


PORTLAND CHAPTER 
Meetings every Thursday, 8:00 p. m. 
714 South-west lith Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER 


Meetings every Tuesday, 8:00 p. m. 
Marquette Hotel 
St. Louis, Missouri 


DENVER CHAPTER 


Meetings every Monday 
1807 Lincoln Avenue. 
Denver, Colorado 


ATLANTA CHAPTER 
Meetings 7:30 every Thursday night 
Nassau Hotel 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THOMAS JEFFERSON CHAPTER 
Washington, D. C. 
Meetings every Friday, 8:00 p. m. 


Confederate Memorial Hall 
1322 Vermont Ave., N. W 
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Universal Intelligence 


By Frater Georce D. Haines 


Editor's Note: The following article is one submitted in response fo a request made in the 
Sanctum Musings department of the February Digest. It is suggested that the reader review 
the department in that issue before reading the following article. 


NY intelligent com- 
ment on the recent 
article, “Does Uni- 
versal Order Indi- 
cate Universal In- 
telligence?” must 
be written from 
one of two stand- 
points. 

The first would 
be from the purely 
abstract stand- 
point in which the 
article itself is 

written. This is dangerous in the hands 

of one not entirely versed in a subject. 

Conclusions are arrived at on the basis 

of assumptions that may not themselves 

be sound. 

The following would seem to be such 
an assumption. "There must be some- 
thing before there can be nothing of it.” 
Without going into the field of rela- 
tivity, it is difficult to find a sound major 
premise for this statement. Fifty years 
ago there were no radio sets in this 
country. Somehow it does not seem to 
make good sense to say that there could 
have been no absence of radio sets in 
this country until we had radio sets. It 
is hard to believe that we are not with- 
out the wonders of the future at the 
present time, merely because they have 
not been discovered as yet. 
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Again, “Non-being is such because it 
is the opposite of being; that alone is 
its only characteristic.” This seems to 
raise the questions, what being? What 
kind or state of being? It would seem 
obvious that we cannot dismiss the pos- 
sibility of other states of being, merely 
because we cannot understand them or 
comprehend their possibility, or, because 
to us they are non-being. 

One more illustration: the statement 
is made that, “Constant action of regu- 
lar and definite periodicity without any 
variation would in fact not be action.” 

This is dificult to understand. There 
would seem to be a compelling mass of 
evidence to prove that the earth revolves 
around the central Sun without a regu- 
lar and periodic movement or action. 
The statement that this is in reality not 
action but a static condition, does not 
seem to match up with the facts. It 
would also seem to infer a static uni- 
verse, rather than the dynamic one that 
we think that we know. 

A requirement in writing from this 
stand-point, is that all the parties to a 
discussion have the same view-point, 
and also have the same content in mind 
for the words and terms employed. The 
author of the article referred to un- 
doubtedly knew what he meant to say 
in these cases. This writer frankly does 
not. 
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The second stand-point is that of 
logical reasoning. By this is meant the 
system of Aristotle, and coming within 
the rules of the syllogism invented by 
him. It might not be amiss to restate 
the three methods by which we come to 
a conclusion using the Aristotle method. 

The first is by analogy, or comparing 
like to like. In order to use this method, 
it is necessary that an analogy exists be- 
tween the things or propositions com- 
pared. Like must be compared to like 
if a logical conclusion is to be arrived at. 

It is well to bear this in mind in con- 
sidering abstract comparisons. The anal- 
ogy between soap bubbles and cannon 
balls ceases with their common spherical 
shape. 

The use of the syllogism referred to 
demands also that the major premise be 
sound, if the conclusion arrived at by its 
use be sound also. 

The second method is by deduction. 
By reasoning from the universal to the 
particular. By citing the evidence of 
many cases to prove the particular case 
to be considered. 

For instance: 

Major premise—Al] water is wet. 

Minor premise—This is water. 

Conclusion—This must be wet also. 


The third method is the inductive 
method. Of reasoning from the particu- 
lar to the universal. In other words, in 
using the knowledge of a particular case 
to prove the same facts of other similar 
cases. This method is best illustrated by 
the progress made with it in the science 
of chemistry. For instance, a typical 
syllogism would be: 

Major premise—This water is com- 
posed of two parts of hydrogen to one 
part of oxygen by weight. 

Minor premise — All water has the 
same composition. 

Conclusion—All water is composed of 
two parts of hydrogen to one part of 
oxygen by weight. 

Apology is made for this digression. 
It is necessary to get one’s feet firmly 
on the ground, and to avoid the possi- 
bility of false major premises, if we 
would avoid coming to false conclusions. 

To return then to the main theme of 
Universal Intelligence, and whether or 
not universal order can be taken as 
proof of it, it would seem that such a 


debate would have to be conducted by 
submitting whatever there is of evidence 
for a negative or positive conclusion. 
Such a conclusion can only be arrived 
at by restricting the discussion to the 
factors that affect the main theme, and 
by neglecting all other material. 


Such a debate also must be based on 
a clear concept of the subject under 
discussion. There would seem to be a 
possibility of confusion in the title of 
the article itself. Universal intelligence 
would seem to infer universal order. If 
this is so, the only quality under con- 
sideration would seem to be universal 
intelligence, and the only question in- 
volved, whether or not there is such a 
factor present and at work in the uni- 
verse. 


The plain fact of the matter is, of 
course, that the human mind in its ig- 
norance of the qualities of such an in- 
telligence, can only grope in the dark- 
ness towards a conclusion that in turn 
is arrived at by the consideration of evi- 
dence, that is always under suspicion. 


It would seem, however, that such a 
discussion should at least be conducted 
within the rules of logical reasoning. 
The balance of this comment will be an 
attempt to outline such a discussion in 
conformity with the rules of the syllo- 
gism, and as having the virtue of placing 
whatever conclusion is arrived at on a 
logical basis. 

An effort to apply the first rule, that 
of analogy, would not seem to offer 
much in the way of assistance. 

Remembering that like must be com- 
pared to like, and that such a compari- 
son must exist as the basis of a major 
premise, we find at once that there is 
very little basis on which to predicate 
such an assumption. 


Intelligence must be defined as a qual- 
ity of understanding, realization, or 
comprehension. It must be a matter of 
degree or quality. As a faculty or attri- 
bute, it seems to be possessed in vary- 
ing degrees by different individuals. The 
difference between the so-called intelli- 
gent and non-intelligent, must be merely 
the difference in the degree of intelli- 
gence possessed by both groups. 

With this difference so apparent in 
the human race, one hesitates to com- 
pare the highest quality of intelligence 
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that can be conceived in the human 
mind, with the absolute intelligence that 
must be assumed as the Universal. 


The finite mind that is staggered by 
the contemplation of the simple words, 
Time, Space, Quantity, etc., can have 
no conception of what must be absolute 
Intelligence. One can attempt to com- 
pare the blinding radiance of the sun 
to the feeble light of the candle, by 
stating that both emit light, but the 
variation in degree is such that no con- 
ception of the sun is obtained by a con- 
templation of the candle flame. 


Certainly, if we try to interpret the 
rest of the universe in terms of our ex- 
perience on this earth, there is no anal- 
ogy to indicate any degree of intelli- 
gence. As far as the most powerful of 
our telescopes can see, we find no other 
planet that seems capable of supporting 
the kind of life that we are used to 
here. Considerations of lack of proper 
atmosphere, lack of moisture, poisonous 
gases, excessive heat or cold, gravita- 
tional extremes, etc., are cited by our 
most respected scientists as reasons why 
life could not exist on the other planets 
within the range of our most powerful 
telescopes or analyzing spectroscopes. 


Are we then to believe that this tre- 
mendous array of force and energy is all 
waste? Are we asked to worship a cre- 
ator that would stand convicted of 
bungling a universe to produce the one 
smal] planet that could sustain life as 
we know it? The thought is inconceiv~ 
able and intelligence rebels at it. 


It would seem that analogy is not the 
method of approach, and that Univer- 
sal Intelligence cannot be set up by a 
comparison with this existence. It is 
realized that this statement strikes at 
a great many of the arguments that 
were advanced in the original article. 
These were very largely an attempt to 
reason from our own experience in this 
life or plane, and to conclude what must 
be the quality of universal intelligence 
from our own experience, or from the 
quality of our own realization of it. It 
must be remembered that like must be 
compared to like. 


It would seem that the deductive 
method likewise would not be a sound 
approach. This calls for reasoning from 
the universal to the particular. Clearly 
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the approach must be from the particu- 
lar to the universal. This is the inductive 
méthod, and the one that logical reason- 
ing would seem to demand. We must 
reason from the known to the unknown. 


It may be of interest to briefly explore 
this possibility. 

We are forced to accept the logic of 
the law of cause and effect. We can 
not conceive an effect without a cause 
preceding it. We can not conceive a 
phenomenon without an underlying nou- 
menon. It would seem legitimate in this 
case to consider the known, which in 
this case, is the physical universe, as 
the effect of an unknown cause. This 
is a very fundamental statement. If ac- 
cepted, it paves the way to a logical 
consideration of the question and a logi- 
cal conclusion. 


The examination of the underlying 
causes of physical phenomena is the par- 
ticular field of science. The related fields 
of Physics, Chemistry, and Electricity 
have had as their field of research, the 
underlying causes of the various phe- 
nomena, 


During this time chemistry has re- 
duced the known universe to some 
ninety odd elements, so-called, and in 
various combinations. It has set up the 
atoms as the least common denomina- 
tor of matter and has proven that this 
atom is the combining unit or entity. 


Comparatively recently physics has 
proven that the atom itself is merely a 
concourse of energy, composed of seem- 
ing units that we are pleased to call 
electrons. The name does not matter. 
So far as we knew the electron is pure 
energy. This is difficult to conceive, but 
it immediately raises the question as to 
whether this electron is the cause of the 
atom, or in itself the effect of a still 
more remote cause. Electrical science is 
halted here, for while the electron is 
presumed to be electrical in character, 
it does not abide by the rules of what 
a well-behaved unit electricity should 
do. 

Other contradictions set themselves 
up in the field of physics that cannot be 
covered in an article of this length or 
general nature. 


With this new knowledge of the con- 


stitution of matter itself, has come a 
knowledge of the limitations of the 
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physical senses through which we re- 
ceive our impressions and realizations 
of the material world. The very narrow 
limits imposed upon our vision and hear- 
ing, automatically limit our realization of 
the universe to what might be termed 
one aspect of it. We seem to be equipped 
to comprehend a very limited series of 
effects, and from this limited aspect, 
receive our entire conception of the uni- 
verse. 

This, of course, does not question the 
validity of the universe that we think 
that we know. It merely raises the ques- 
tion as to whether it is as we assume 
it to be from our knowledge of it. 

The findings of physical science force 
the conclusion that the atom is the ef- 
fect of causes that seem to have their 
being in the vibrating energy of the 
electrons that compose it. We are com- 
pletely ignorant as to what an electron 
is, other than to say that it is a unit 
of energy with electrical characteristics. 
This in itself is begging the question 
as we do not know what electricity is. 

A consideration of these things is 
bound to put an intelligent person in a 
very humble frame of mind. It is borne 
upon us that we in reality know very 
little of the majestic forces that con- 
tro] the groupings of these infinitesimally 
small units of energy into atoms and 
molecules, and they in turn into planets 
and galaxies. 

It has been said that one’s judgment 
is only as good as the sources of its 
information. With sangfroid, that is re- 
markable under the circumstances: we 
take ourselves for granted, as well as 
the universe that we find ourselves a 
part of. 

With an ego that is refreshing, to say 
the least, we question the possibility of 
life where we ourselves could not exist. 
With an ignorance that is appalling we 
speculate upon the possibility of an in- 
telligence underlying the causes of which 
our universe is merely an effect. 

One who would attempt to deny the 
existence of such an intelligence must 


be prepared to show that the same re- 
sults could be brought about through 
coincidence or chance. If the combining 
laws of chemistry were not exact one 
hundred per cent of the time, such an 
argument of chance might be taken seri- 
ously. In a universe, however, where 
each electron has its appointed place in 
the atom, from which it does not devi- 
ate, where each planet keeps to its ap- 
pointed path, and where the reciprocal 
exchange of stupendous forces is so del- 
icately balanced through opposing at- 
tractions and repulsions, we can only 
marvel at the majesty of the conception. 

As we realize more fully the existence 
of the laws that compel the combinations 
of so-called electrons into atoms, and 
these in turn into the elements that com- 
pose the earth, our physical bodies, etc., 
we realize how unfit we are even to 
speculate on the unknown cause that 
could produce such an effect. 

It is as though we were privileged to 
glimpse one aspect of a vast panorama 
that undoubtedly has many aspects. A 
manifestation of unknown causes; on 
which basis the so-called physical be- 
comes merely an extension of the meta- 
physical. 

The proof of this view-point is avail- 
able and compelling. 

It is steadily being accumulated in the 
laboratories of the world. Space does 
not permit its inclusion here. 

It leads one to wonder, not at the 
possibility of Universal Intelligence, but 
that it should be seriously questioned by 
intelligent beings. 

In conclusion, the following syllogism 
would seem to be valid. 

Major premise: 

The physical universe is composed of 
energy producing an orderly result. 

Minor premise: 


Energy requires intelligent direction 
to produce an orderly result. 
Conclusion: 


The physical universe is the result of 
the intelligent direction of energy. 


vv ov 
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LEONARDO da VINCI 


Genius begets genius, it is often said. No truer example of this adage was there then the 
eminent mystic, Leonardo da Vinci, 1452-1519, A.D. His accomplishments in art are nearly 
equalled by his mystical writings and his amazing scientific investigations which even included 
experiments in the development of a flying machine. His sudden inspirations were indicative 
of Cosmic illumination. Tradition relates him as a Rosicrucian and one worthy of the title. 
The above is a self portrait. 


—Courtesy of The Rosicrucian Digest. 


What Will The Future Reveal ? 


What lies hehind the veil? What will the morrow bring forth? Men have offered 
burnt offerings to the gods, shared their worldly possessions, traversed mountains and 


plains to visit oracles, all in the hope of having revealed to them the unknown future, 
little realizing that it rested in their own hands unshapen. The minds of men have 
labored for ages with various devices and methods to fashion a key that would unlock 
the door that conceals the moment just beyond the present. 

From antiquity the strangest of the systems attempting a revelation of the future has 
heen numerology. Is it but a shallow superstition of the ages, or does it provide the 
means, sought since time immemorial, for a secret insight into the future? 


The Ancient System of Numerology 


The Reader's Research Academy presents a series of enlightening discourses on the 
subject of numerology. It is an expose of the many false systems which have suppressed 
the truth about this fascinating topic. It goes back to the mystical meaning and divine 
virtue of numbers which formed the important part of the philosophy of Pythagoras. 
It discloses the trickery in the NAME NUMBER systems sold generally in hook form. 
Two of these especially prepared manuscripts will be sent for the 

; a ere ONLY 
nominal sum of 50 cents monthly. You may subscribe for but one : 
month, or as many months as you desire. The discourses are easily 50: 
understood and they will prove interesting and entertaining to you. Brings you monthly 
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Just send your remittance and request to the address below. with postage paid. 


THE READER'S RESEARCH ACADEMY 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


THE PURPOSES OF 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a non-sectarian, 
fraternal body of men and women devoted to the investigation, study, and 
practical application of natural and spiritual laws. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, constructive, 
Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and Peace. 

The Order is internationally known as AMORC (an abbreviation), and the 
AMORC in America, and all other lands, constitutes the only form of Rosi- 
crucian activities united in one body having representation in the interna- 
tional federation. The AMORC does not sell its teachings, but gives them 
freely to all affiliated members, together with many other benefits. 

Inquirers seeking to know the history, purposes, and practical benefits 
that they may receive from Rosicrucian association, are invited to send for 
the free book, ‘The Wisdom of the Sages.” Address, Friar S. P. C., care of 


AMORC TEMPLE 
Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California, U. S, A. 
(Cable Address: ‘‘AMORCO"” Radio Station W6HTB) 


Member of 
“FUDOSI" 
(Federation Uni- 
verselle des 
Ordres et 
Societes 
Tnitiatiques) 


Officials of the North and South American Jurisdictions 


Cinelpaie the United States, Dominion of Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
osta 


Rica, El Salvador, Republic of Panama, the West Indies, Lower California, and all land 


under the protection of the United States of America. 


H. SPENCER LEWIS, F. R. C., Ph. D...... 
RALPH M. LEWIS, F. R. C................ 
CLEMENT B. LE BRUN, F. R. C. 
HARVEY MILES, F. R. C...... 
ETHEL B. WARD, F. R. C. 
HARRY L. SHIBLEY, F. R. C.. 


Junior Order of Torch Bearers (sponsored by AMORC). 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
Atlanta Chapter No. 650. Dr. James C. Oak- 
shette, Master; Nassau Hotel. Meetings 7:30 
every Thursday night. 


San Jose, California: 
Grand Lodge Session for all members, Tues- 
day evenings, 7:30 to 8:30 p.m., Naglee 
Avenue, Rosicrucian Park. 


San Francisco, California: 
Francis Bacon Lodge, Mr. David Mackenzie, 
Master, 1655 Polk Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


New York City, New York: 
New York Chapter, Rooms 35-36, 711 8th 
Ave. cor. 8&th Ave. and 45th Street. Louis 
Riccardi, Master; Margaret Sharpe, Secretary. 
Inquiry and reading rooms open week days, 
Í to 8 p.m. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Delta Lodae No. 1, AMORC, S.E. Corner 
40th and Brown Sts., 2nd Floor, Mr. Albert 
Courtney. Master. 
Benjamin Franklin Chapter of AMORC: 
Warren C. Aitken, Master, Martha Aitken, 
Secretary, 2203 N. 15th Street. Meetings for 
all members every Sunday, 7:30 p.m. 1706 
Rittenhouse Square. 

Boston, Massachusetts: 
The Marie Clemens Lodge, Fortunatus J. 
Bagocius, Master. Temple and Reading 
Rooms, 739 Boylston St., Telephone Ken- 
more 9398. 


Imperator 
Supreme Secretary 
aed Grand Master 


For complete information as to its aims 
and benefits address General Secretary, Grand Chapter, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 


The following principal branches are District Headquarters of AMORC 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 


Penn. First Lodge, Mr. Charles D. Green, 
Master; 3787 East St. N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reading, Pennsylvania: 
Reading Chapter. Mr. Harrison N. Mucher. 
Master, 144 Clymer St.; Mr. George R. Os- 
man, Secretary. Meeting every Sundav, 7:30 
p.m., Friendship Hall, 113 North 8th St. 

Los Angeles, California: 
Hermes Lodge. AMORC Temple. Mr. Ollin 
W. Marden, Master. Reading Room and In- 
quiry office open daily, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
except Sundays. Granada Court, 672 South 
Lafayette Park Place. 

Hartford, Connecticut: 


Isis Lodge AMORC, Mrs. Mary Andross, 
Master, So. Windsor, Conn. 

Baltimore, Maryland: 
Baltimore Chapter, Mr. William Roland, 
Master: Miss E. Pauline Trax, Secretary, 
1116 St. Paul Street. 

Chicago, Illinois: 
Chicago Chapter No. 9, Joseph S. Older, 
Master; Mabel L. Schmidt, Secretary. Tele- 
phone Harrison 6835. Reading Room open 
afternoons and evenings. Sundavs ? to 5 
only. 100 E. Ohio St., Room 405. Lecture 
sessions for ALL members every Tuesday 
night, 8:00 p. m. 
Chicago Afra-American Chapter No. 10. 
Robert S. Breckenridge, Master; Aurelia 
Carter, Secretary. Meeting every Wednes- 
day night at 8 oclock, Y. M. C. A., 3763 So. 
Wabash Avenue. 


(Directory Continued on Next Page) 


Portland, Oregon: 
Portland Chapter. Paul E. Hartson, Master: 
Telephone East 1245. Meetings every Thurs- 
day, 8:00 p.m. at 714 S.W. Jith Avenue. 
Washington, D. C.: 
Thomas Jefferson Chapter. Wiliam V. 
Whittington, Master. Confederate Memorial 
Hall, 1322 Vermont Ave. N. W. Meetings 
every Friday, 8:00 p. m. 


Seattle, Washington: 

AMORC Chapter 586. Walter G. Simpson, 
Master; Mrs. Beatrice Stuberg, Secretary. 
311-14 Lowman Bldg., between ist and 2nd 
Aves. on Cherry St. Reading Room open 
week days 11 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. Visitors 
welcome. Chapter meetings each Friday. 
8:00 p. m. 


Other Chartered Chapters and Lodges of the Rosicrucian Order (AMORC) will be found in 
most large cities and towns of North America. Address of local representatives given on request. 


PRINCIPAL CANADIAN BRANCHES 


Vancouver, British Columbia: 
Canadian Grand Lodge, AMORC, Mr. H. B. 
Kidd, Master, AMORC temple, 878 Horn- 
by Street. 

Victoria, British Columbia: 


Victoria Lodge, Mr. A. A. Calderwood, 
Master. Inquiry Office and Reading Room, 
101 Union Bank Bldg. Open week days 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada: 

Mr. Ely Law. Master. Session for all mem- 
bers every Sunday, 2:30 p.m. 212 “A” 
Enderton Bldg.. Portage Ave. and Hargrave 
Street, Phone 27204. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada: 
Montreal Chapter, Mr. Alexander Chevalier, 
Master, Room 303 Builders Temple, 627 
Dorchester St., W. Open 11 a.m. to 4 p. m 
daily—Saturday 10 a.m. to 1 p. m. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada: 
Mr. Benjamin F. Wakelin, Master. Sessions 
Ist and 3rd Sundays of the month, 7:00 
p.m., No. 10 Lansdowne Ave. 


Edmonton, Alberta: 


Mr. Alfred H. Holmes, Master, 9533 Jasper 
Avenue E. 


SPANISH AMERICAN SECTION 


This jurisdiction includes all the Spanish-speaking Countries of the New World. Its Supreme 
Council and Administrative Office are located at San Juan, Puerto Rico, having local Represen- 
tatives in all the principal cities of these stated Countries. 

The name and address of the Officers and Representatives in the jurisdiction will be furnished 


on application. 


All correspondence should be addressed as follows: 
Secretary General of the Spanish-American Jurisdiction of AMORC, P. O. Box 36, San Juan, 


Puerto Rico. 


A FEW OF THE FOREIGN JURISDICTIONS 


Scandinavian Countries: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Denmark, 
Mr. Arthur Sundstrup, Grand Master: Carll 
Anderson, S.R. C., Grand ee 5 Mano- 
gade 13th Strand, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Sweden: 
Grand Lodge “Rosenkorset.'’ Anton Svan- 
lund, F. R. C., Grand Master. Jerusalems- 
gatan, 6, Malmo. 


Holland: 
De Rozekruisers Orde; Groot-Lodge der 
Nederlanden. J. Coops, Gr. Sect., Hunze- 
straat 141, Amsterdam. 

France: 


Dr. H. Gruter. F. R. C.. Grand Master, Nice. 
Mile. Jeanne Guesdon, S.R.C., Corresponding 
Secretary for the Grand Lodge (AMORC) 
of France, 56 Rue Gambetta, Villeneuve 
Saint Georges, (Seine & Oise). 

Switzerland: 
AMORC Grand Lodge, August Reichel, 
F. R.C.. Gr. Sect, Avenue d'Evian, 3, 
Lausanne. 

Austria: 
Mr. Many Cihlar, K. R. C., Grossekretar der 
AMORC. Laxenburgerstr, 75/9, Vienna, X. 

China and Russia: 
The United Grand Lodge of China and Rus- 
sia, 8/18 Kavkazskaya St.. Harbin, Man- 
churia. 


Australia: 
The Grand Council of Australia, S. L. S. 
Kowron, F.R.C.. Grand Master, “Sandhurst,” 
Quirk St., Dee Why, Sydney, N. S. W. 
New Zealand: 
Auckland Chapter, Attention Mr. C. D. Mill. 
Wakefield College, Palmerston Bldg., Queen 
St., Auckland. 
England: 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great Britain, 
Mr. Raymund Andrea. K.R.C., Grand Master, 
34 Baywater Ave., Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
Dutch and East Indies: 
W. J. Visser, Grand Master, Bodjong 135 
Semarang, Java. 
Egypt: 
The Grand Orient of AMORC, Houce of the 
Temple, M. A. Ramayvelim, F. R. C., Grand 
Secretary, 26, Avenue Ismalia, Heliopolis. 
Africa: 
The Grand Lodge of the Gold Coast, 
AMORC, Mr. William Okai. Grand Master, 
P. O. Box 329 Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa. 
India: 
The Supreme Council, AMORC, Calcutta, 
India. 
The addresses of other foreign Grand Lodges 
and secretaries will be furnished on application. 


Faith Healing 
? 


Does the pouring forth of the soul in 
silent prayer or anguished wail elicit the 
divine curative powers? Will the act of 
throwing oneself in humble faith upon the 
mercy of the Omnipotent effect a cure or 
relieve an ailment? Is faith the means of 
placing man in attunement with the higher 
forces, and is it all that is necessary to in- 
sure health, vitality, and longevity? Do you 
know how far man may go in exposing his 
body and mind to disease without suffering 
disaster by merely having FAITH in the 
goodness of Divinity? Is faith in divine 
healing a delusion, a state of self-deception 
that blinds the mind to the dangers of 
neglect? Millions today are followers of faith healing. Are they misin- 
formed or is it a subtle method of right living little understood? 

This subject is daringly and forcefully presented in the gift book, Rosi- 
crucian Essays. It is but one of several subjects contained in this book of 
worthwhile articles. Each article is separate, complete, helpful, and authori- 
tatively written. This book is yours WITHOUT COST. Merely subscribe 
to “The Rosicrucian Digest’ (this magazine) for 5 months for the small 
sum of $1.50, and this book will be given you complimentary—a real ad- 
dition to your library for future reference. Realize the value of this offer. 
You receive this magazine for five (5) months AND this fascinating book 
of essays. 

Send your subscription today to the ad- 
dress below, and ask ‘cE your copy of Rosi- FREE... 


crucian Essays, which will be sent at once A handsomely printed book 
without cost of essays on topics of healing, 
i cause of disease, treatments and 

other intimate subjects. For com- 

plete details of the importance 

of this gift book, read above. 


The Rosicrucian Digest 
SAN JOSE CARIFORNIAT U. TS. A. 


ROSICRUCIAN PRESS, LTD., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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Rosicrucian Library 


The following books are a few of several recommended because of the special knowledge they con- 
tain, not to be found in our teachings and not available elsewhere. Catalogue of all publications free 
upon request. 


Volume Il. ROSICRUCIAN PRINCIPLES FOR THE HOME AND BUSINESS. 


A very practical book dealing with the solution of health, financial, and business problems in the home and office. 
Well printed and bound in red silk, stamped with gold. Price $2.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume Ill. THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF JESUS. 


A rare account of the Cosmic preparation, birth, secret studies, mission, crucifixion, and later life of the Great 
Master, from the records of the Essene and Rosicrucian Brotherhoods. A book that is demanded in foreign lands 
as the most talked about revelation of Jesus ever made. Over 300 pages, beautifully illustrated, bound in purple 
silk, stamped in gold. Price $2.25 per copy, postpaid. 


“UNTO THEE | GRAN) 


A strange book prepared from a secret manuscript found in the monastery of Tibet. It is filled with the most 
sublime teachings of the ancient Masters of the Far East. The book has had many editions. Well printed with at- 
tractive cover. rice $1.25 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume V 


Volume VI. A THOUSAND YEARS OF YES 


A beautiful story of reincarnation and mystic lessons. This unusual book has been translated and sold in many 
languages and universally endorsed. Well printed and bound with attractive cover. Price 85c per copy, postpaid. 


S OF LIFE, 


A new and astounding system of determining your fortunate and unfortunate hours, weeks, months, and years 
moneng your life. No mathematica required. Better than any system of numerology or astrology. Bound 
in silk, stamped in gold. Price $2.00 per copy, postpaid. 


— 
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Volume VII. SELF MASTERY AND FATE, WITH 17 


Volume VIII. THE ROSICRUCIAN MANUAL. 


Most complete outline of the rules, regulations, and operations of lodges and student work of the Order with 
many interesting articles, biographies, explanations, and complete Dictionary of Rosicrucian terms and words. Very 
completely illustrated. A necessity to every student who wishes to progress rapidly, and a guide to all seekers. 
Well printed and bound in silk, stamped with gold. Price $2.00 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume XI. MANSIONS OF THE SOUL, THE CO 


CONCEPTION. 


The complete doctrines of reincarnation explained. This book makes reincarnation easily understood. Well illus- 
trated, bound in silk, stamped in gold, extra large. Price $2.20 per copy, postpaid. 


Volume XII. LEMURIA—THE LOST CONTINENT OF THE PAC 


The revelation of an ancient and long forgotten Mystic civilization. Faacinating and intriguing. Learn how these 
people came to be swept from the earth. Know of their vast knowledge, much of which is lost to mankind today. 
‘Well printed and bound, illustrated with charts and maps. Price $2.20 per copy, postpaid. 


E MASTER 


Volume XIII. THI 


y STF. ~ 
CHNIQUE OF 


The newest and most complete guide for attaining the state of Cosmic Consciousness. It is a masterful work on 
psychic unfoldment. Price $1.85 per copy, postpaid. 


Send all orders for books, with remittances, direct to ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Cal. 


